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respects, are intelligent and well educated, than any other country in the 
world can boast of. 
Hyde Park, the seat of the late Dr. Hosack, situated on the bank of 
the Hadson, is a splendid specimen of landscape gardening. 
Blithewood, neac Tarrytown, on the Hudson, the seat of Mr. Donald- 
MALTESE VASE. son, is perhaps the most tasteful vil- 
mS In residence in America: The park 
commands a view of surpassing 
beauty, is studded with groups of 
fine forest trees, beneath which are 
walks leading in every course to 
rustic seats, summer-houses, groves, 
&e ; and in various situations upon 
the lawns, vases of exquisite sculp- 
ture are so disposed as to give a 
classic air to the grounds. The en- 
trance lodge, built in the English 
cottage style, is exceedingly neat and 
appropriate, and the whole place 
may be considered a model of ele 
gant arrangement; such, indeed, as 
may fairly come within the reach of 
many of our wealthy proprietors, if 
they did but possess the éaste as 
well as the means for this species of 
refined enjoyment. Mr. Davis, who 
designed Blithewood, could show 
designs equally beautiful, adapted to 
any locality in the world; and there 
are few men we trust, in America at 
least, whe have not the natural capa- 
city to understand and appreciate 
the beautiful in architecture and 
landscape when presented to their 
eyes, even through the medium of 
the designer’s draught. If wealthy 
proprietors, when about to build, 
would go to a first-rate architect, in- 
stead of a mason or carpenter, and 
give him the control/, all would be 
well; but even when men go to pro- 
cure a design, they generally make 


THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF NEW 
RCHITECTURAL TASTE, which is but an innate 
sense of fitness and propriety, applies not merely to the 
construction of a building, but to al! its adjuncts and con- 
comitants. The house and the grounds must be adapt- 
d to each other—the embellishments adapted to the site 
and its peculiar formation—the fur- 
niture to the house, and in fine, there 
must be a harmony, fitness for 
each other, in all the parts that go 
to make up an estate. 

Tn the embellishment of grounds 
with vases and statuary, but little 
expense need be incurred to produce 


great beauty. 


“Insult not Nature with absurd ry 
—_—_—_——— but be with caution bold, 
Profuse of Genius, not profuse of gold.” 


Vases of Terra Cotta, which are very 
common in Europe, are almost as 
beautiful as if cut from stone, and 
nota hunéredth part so costly. The 
vase which follows is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Donaldson. It is of Mal- 
tese stone, and was brought by him 
from the island of Malta. This is 
but one of numberless beautiful 
forms which might be procured ata 
small expense, for beautifying the 
gardens in the vicinity of a villa. 
Much has teen done to create a 
public taste by Mr. Downing, who 
has published several works upon 















the subject. In alluding to the com- 
parative merits of European and 
American practice, he says, in the 
United States, it is highly improba- 
ble that we shall ever witness such 
splendid examples of landscapes as 
are to be found in Europe. Here 
the rights of man are held to be 
equal, and if there are no enormous 
parks, and no class of men whose 
wealth is hereditary, there is at least 
what is more gratifying to the feel- their own opinion a Procrustean bed, 
ings of the philanthropist, the almost whereon the designer's ideas must 
entire absence of a very poor class in the country ; while we have on the | be stretched or clipped, or to change the figure, if the architect, who is 
other hand, a larger class of independent lendhelders, who, in many ! endowed with genius for hia profession and indefatigab‘e ardor {in it 
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cael 
pursuits, and has spent the best years of a lifetime in ripening and mo- 
deling his taste with all the rich legacies of the world’s experience, shall 
pour into their minds great and beautiful ideas upon the subject, still the 
great ideas pass through their craniums as through a sieve, and all 
come out of the same size, all mediocre. Therefore, what we wish first 
to impress upon the readers of the Brother Jonathan, which we hope 
comprise the better portion of the world, is the necessity of the culti- 
vation of T'aste, to enable them not only to judge for themselves, in mat- 
ters of architecture and the embellishments of grounds, butte know when 
they are well advised, whom it is proper to consult, and most of all, to 
enable them to appreciate properly, the knowledge and genius of our first 
architects, so as to be willing to be guided and governed in so impor- 
tant an undertaking as the building a villa or cottage, and ferming, ar- 
ranging and embellishing its grounds. 

In the city, as we before remarked, there is less room for the display 
of taste in the exterior arrangements of a mansion than in the country, 
but there is no need that merchants and other proprietors, who cught to 
be men of education and refinement, and consequently of taste, when 
they build their city residences, should consult only the builder, as the 
carpenter often calls himself, and thus go on perpetuating absurdities, 
in the construction of tasteless houses, meant so be fine or grand, and at 


dimensions the most beautiful specimens of classical architecture. 
Within the last fifteen years, thanks to the genius, taste, and unre- 
mitted exertion, of Town & Davis, things in this city have somewhat 
meliorated. There is some pretension now to taste, even in a warehouse. 
The store of Arthur Tappan, in Pearl-street, designed by Town, was the 
first in this city erected with granite piers, and even now there is no 
store more chastely and simply beautiful. Another designed by Town, 
is Jones’ building, 50, Wall-street, which for ten years was the most 
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sticks support an entablature (so called) as heterogeneons as the concer- 
tions of the architect, if such a name can be applied to the perpetrator ; 
and although but six feet in length, is most commonly broken into four 
orsix parts. The centre intercolumniation is occupied by the door, and 
the side spaces by lights. There is also a space left over the door for 
light, so that the columns do not assist in supporting the mass of brick- 
work sbove, and are, therefore, mere ostentation, for the sake of which 
the whole superstructure is weakened and deformed. 

The lintel over the door is in many instances circular, and in others 
horizontal. When circular, which is the worst possible taste, the pier is 
too narrow, for the curve of equalibrium would extend considerably 
beyond the exterior of the building ; and were it not for the support the 
front wall receives from that of the adjvining building, it would fall. The 
horizontal lintel is most frequently cut into a form, which represents 
three pieces, the centre the larger. 
could not sustain its own weight a moment, unless the voussoirs were 
cut into a wedge-like form, the sides all tending to one common centre. 
For the sake of variety, which too often degenerates into inconsistency, 
this obvious absurdity is committed. 

In passing upward we find nothing of embellishment to harmonise 


, with the “florid gothic”’ below, and “ nothing can come of nothing.’’ 
far greater expense than it would have required to erect of the same | 


beautiful structure in the street, and now, for the kind of building, is not | 


surpassed—as any one may see at a glance. Compare it, for instance, 
with the marble building a few doors above it. 

New York is a beautiful city, and yet there is but little, very little, of 
truly beautiful architecture in it. Three or four splendid public buildings 


there certainly are, of which we shall speak in due time, but the dwel- | 


ling-bouses of our merchant-princes, are, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, simply exhibitions of a very uncultivated taste. Indeed, the ex- 
ceptions are so rare that the rule seems universal. The city seems filled 


as it were, of the presiding Genius of Architecture. Almost all the 
dwelling-houses erected for any length of time, and making any preten- 
sions, came under this category. The offspring of untutored minds, they 
bear upon their fronts the impress of ignorance and presumption. 


Worst of all and most to be deprecated is the false taste in decoration | 


which has crept into the buildings where ‘he proprietors are their own 
architects, or where the uneducated builders are allowed to introduce 
meretricious and expensive ornaments, to make fine what they cannot 
make fair. 
“Taste, never idly working, saves expense.” 

Taste and beauty in architecture depend upon fitness and arrange- 
ment, and this rule is most especially applicable to a city dwelling. 
Let us for a moment criticise one of these tasteless houses. We will 


commence with the foundation or basement story. Here, owing to three 


windows, there is little space, it would seem for embellishment, and 


yet that little is industriously filled up with projecting stones, curiously 


vermiculated, or made in what is called rustics, borrowed fiom the 
barbarous and inflated architecture of modern Italy. These rustics 
are stuck round the windows, and upon the faces of the casings, the 
mouldings of which are seen in the interstices between the rustics. 
Should we ask a Proprietor the meaning of this, he would answer that it 
contributed to impress the beholder with an exalted opinion of the wealth 
and magnificence,—he might add, taste,—of the inhabitant. 

Over one of the said apertures, right or left, are placed stone steps, lead- 
ing to the principal entrance, and here is a gorgeous display of stone-work 
and iron railing. Invention is exhausted in multiplying parts, moulding 
over moulding, and panel over panel. Is this economy? Let us pro- 
eved to the doorway. Here a spacejis left in the brickwork of about six 
feet in width, which is generally occupied by two diminutive columns, 
and as many semi-columns, Doric or Ionic, dwindled from the six and 
eight diameters of the antique, to twelve and sixteen in height. These 


In the cornice we may perceive the same imbecility of mind,—a petty 
combination of fillets and beads, formed of pine board, the most inflam- 
mable material, inviting the destroying element, and too often communi- 


cating it to the roof. 
Good taste, operating silently, but effectively, the last few years, Las 


nearly succeeded in exploding the vermieulated style of basement, for 
plain stone work, or a basement with horizontal sinkings between deep 
courses, as in Mr. Ward’s house, Broadway, the original design for 
which was by Davis, but was tortured and spoiled, by contracting the 
door-way, coupling the columns, forming breaks or projections in the 


| brick-work, and in diminishing the entablature. 


The old style of arched door piece, with slender shafts of wood, has 
also, nearly given placeto antw and columns of marble, which last was 
first introduced by Davisin Bleecker street, though in that instance to- 
tally spoiied in the execution, over which he had no control. 

The present style of door-piece is objectionakle, from the inordinate 
width of the intercolumniations, and the frippery about the deor and 


| glass, and especially from the ostentation of iron work ; which is the 
with the many absurd compositions that have sprung up in the absence, 


' 





more lamentable, since the most beautiful candelabra, tripods, and vases, 
might be selected from the antique, by any person of the least taste, and 
would be perfectly appropriate, and far more economical. 

Fitting candelabra of bronze, and marble work, which those who would 
design doors, should study as models, may be seen at No. 15 State st. 
and, entire door-pieces, in tolerably good taste, except in iron work, at 
335 Fourth street ; in Second Avenue, near St. Marks; Lafayette-place, 
east side ; and in Waverly-place, blocks 7 and 25. The best are those 


baving the pilasters between the door and the side lights, continued up 
| the entire height of the aperture. 


Columns (in place of antw,) attached 


toa wall, are never admissible. They should always project so as to be 


| insulated, and have antw behind them. This holds in trimming for inte- 


rior doors, and chimney-pieces. In color, the woret possible discord is 
produced by the union of white marble with brick ; brown stone with 
brick, isin much better taste, and the best general effect, asa whole, in- 
cluding iron work,may be seen at 7 and 25 Wayerly-place. The worst, 
altogether, is in St. Mark’s-place. 

Almost all of these absurdities of style have given place, withina few 
years to a more classical form of construction. The Dormer windows, 
a Dutch barbarism, are now seldom made, and frieze windows are sub- 


| stituted. The arched doors, so manifestely absurd, are now seldom seen 


in new houses. The vermiculations have vanished extirely in new struc- 
tures and that worst feature of all, in our dwellings, masses ef ornamental 
iron-work, at the door-ways, has been in a great measure dispensed with, 
and sculptuied or plain marble blocks substituted. 

Upon the whole the march of taste in our domestic city, architecture is 
as rapid as it is reasonable toexpect. It will be but a short time before 
the commonest dwelling house, in the most unaristocratic street, will 


| present to the eye a model of simplicity, beauty, and correct taste. 


a 
Hon. S. Breese (U.S. Senator from Illinois) came very near being shot 


by his brother-in-law. The difficulty grew out of ill treatment of Breese’s 
wife’s sister.—S¢. Louis Republican. 


Now, were it thus composed, it~ 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 


EY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 


(Concluded from page 5.]} 


CHATER XLIII. 
ESCAPE FROM SAN SEBASTIAN, AND RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


“A sad miscalculetion about distance 
Made a!) their naval matters incorrect."—Don Jvan. 


“ She look’d as if she sat at Eden’s door, 
And griev'd for those who could return no more.”—Isrp. 


The fosterer and I lost no time in making a hasty toilet-—and in five 
minutes our outer men had assumed as ruffianly an appearance as that 
of any contrabandista in Biscay. The tower clock of the cathedral 
struck two; and I remembered that Cammaran had mentioned thatthis | 
would be the hour on which the garrison would sally. Excepting the 
hollow moaning of the wind, and the occasional drifting of the rain 
against the casements, all around was still; and, dark as the night was, I 
remained gazing at the court-yard expecting the appearance of Rawlings 
and his associates, with all the intensity of hope and fear which a man 
will feel when on the eve of an attempt that will achieve his liberty at | 
once, or rivet his chains more closely than before. All was quiet—no 
ghost appeared—no tinkle of “the light guitar’ was audible—when, 
suddenly, a dull discharge was heard from La Mota, and a shell, bursting 
over the bay, “‘ gave signal dread of dire debate,’’ and announced that the 
sortie was being made. 

Within ten minutes the din of war “disturbed the night’s propriety.” | 
The guns of San Sabastian opened, the Chofre batteries thundered their 
reply, while a heavy fusilade on the isthmus, ao to the place where 
the besieged and the besiegers were fiercely fighting; and where for a | 
doubtful result death or distinction, Cammaran played the desperate 
game a soldier ventures. The fire went rolling forward, therefore, the 
French gained ground, and so far the surprise had been successful. 
At the moment a hand touched my shoulder—a voice whispered that 
“all was ready;” I turned—the speaker was William Rawlings. | 


Had I steod upon ceremony, and wished to bid Senhor La Pablo, and | 
that comely dame, his lady, ‘‘a fair good night,” neither of the parties | 
allowed the opportunity, consequently, I descended at once to the court- 
yard, and there found two ill-favored gentlemen in attendance, and un- 
der their guidance, we proceeded to effect—or at least attempt—our de- 
liverance. 

The effort was admirably timed. The sally of the besiegers had been | 
| 
| 
| 





checked, repelled, repulsed; and the spattering fire which had hitherto 
rolled steadily forward across the suburb of San Roman, now rapidly re- 
ceeded, while, from the trenches, the fusilade became every moment more 
heavy and more sustained. 


On quitting the court-yard of La Pablos, we made a sudden turning, en- | 
tered a dark lane, and found two men in waiting. A few short sentences 
were interchanged in low whispers, and we proceeded under the gui- 
dance of one who seemed to have undertaken to pioneer the party. The 
firing every moment became more violent; and, as the scene of strife was | 
on the land-side, the attention of the sentries stationed on the defences 
next the bay was misdirected. We gained the centre of a curtain con- | 
necting two bastions, unperceived ; and, by means prepared already for 
effecting a descent, glided down the wall unchallenged, and reached the 
beach in safety. 

“ So far “ the work went bravely on;” but the most hazardous part of | 
the feat was yet tobeperformed. Although my poor mother’s secret trea- | 
sure had been required by the contrabandistas—according to their story 
to pay for the hire of a chasse-maree, as Jack Falstaff kept, “his charge 
of Kot” in light maching order, properly considering that linen was to be 
found on every hedge, se, our naval contractors prudently declined “ tak- 
ing up a veasel” especially for our transport, when one might as easil? 
be borrowed without troubling the proprietor to become a consentin 
party to the loan. This arrangement was made known to Rawlings a 
myself, for the first time when he reached the water; but the Biscayan 
assured us that nearly a dozen chasee marees were anchored at a stone’s 
cast from the shore, and besides there was a small fishing boat, ready 
for launching: we had only to row quietly out, slip into the first vessel we 
could find, take a peaceable possession, if allowed, and if not, forcibly 
eject the owners for want of civility ; ‘cut our lucky,” and their cable by 
the same operation, and then stand boldly out to sea. 

“Why, honest José ” observed the sailor to the leader of the smug- 
glers, ‘it appears that we are to pay for our deliverance first, and fight 
for it afterwards.” 

The person addressed returned an evasive answer. 

“Well, no matter—it seems the business must be done,” continued 
Rawlings, ‘and the sooner we go about itthe better. Lend ahand, lads 
—Softly with the launch! we may be nearer Our intended prize than | 


we imagine. How fast the wind rises! Upon my soul, on a darker 
night oF more unpromising weather, men never went on a cutting-out 
party 

In another minute the fisher’s boat was in the water, and weembarked. 
It was one of those small skiffs in which women are frequently seen fish- 





ing on the eastern coast, and hence, we were crowded so closely as t 
render the least movement dangerous, the water reaching to Coed 
streak of the boat. As the wind was dead off the beach we had no oc- 
casion to use our oars for any purpose but to direct our course, and out 
we went, drifting in the dark, and upon what the fosterer termed the 
“ devil's expedition.” “ What,” he remarked, “ was swimming the Se- 
dana to this? Everybody knew that a river had a bank ; but here, the first 
land we could touch en might be Achil Head or Gibraltar—and he, 
Mark Antony, would be glad to know what was provided in the eating- 
and-drinking line for this voyage of discovery 1” 

But these speculations as to our final destination were speedily inter- 
rupted, for William Rawlings’ practised eye had caught the dim outline 
of two or three small craft riding at anchor. Silence was rigidly 
enjoyed, and the Englishman steered the skiff upon the centre chasee- 
maree, and desired us, in a whisper, to board the monvent the boat’s gun- 
nel scraped the vessel’s side. 

It was quite evident that we were not to be so fortunate as to effect a 
capture by surprise. The heavy firing of the cannenade and muscetry, 
attendant on the sortie, had rocsed the crews, whom we heard distinctly 
conversing from deck to deck, as our boat neared theiranchorage. For- 
tunately, from the extreme darkness, and the diminutive dimensions of 
the skiff, we were within oar’s length of the chasee-marees before wa 
were discovered. Toa hasty challenge, a contrabandista replied that 
we were friends—an assertion on his part, which subsequent experience 
proved much at varience with our proceedings. 

The lowness of her deck allowed us to board the coaster without trou- 
ble, and a short scuffling fight ensued which was over in a minute. Al- 
though mere numerous by half, the surprise of this nightly visitation dis- 
tracted the Frenchmen, and they made but a feeble stand. One was dung 
overboard by a smuggler, an example promptly imitated by the fosterer, 
who took the same liberty with the person of the skipper—while three or 
four took the water oftheir own accord. Rawlings cut the cable—the jib 
was instantly run up—the vessel canted with her head to sea—the fore 
lug was set next minute—and, before the astonished crews could per- 
suade themselves that their consort was regularly carried off, we were 
beyond the reach of the few muskets which they managed to get hold of 
in the confusion. 

A brief consultation followed our success, and it was agreed that we 
should stand right out to sea, to avoid meeting with any of the French 
privateers whe were creeping along the coast occasionaily, and also af- 
ford us a fair chance of falling in with one of our own cruisers, 

When morning broke, we had gained an offing of nearly twenty miles. 
The fire of the Chofre batteries recommenced with day-light ; but asmoke- 
wreath, now and then, from the castle and island of Santa Clara, with a 
grumbling sound, like that of distant thunder, and only when a squall 


| came off the land, where all that told us that, with the sun’s appearance, 


the deadly struggle had commenced anew. Other cares were now pre- 
sented. Had the chasse-maree sught on board that a prudent soldier like 
Major Dalgetty, would declare by every war regulation absolutely neces- 
sary? The inquiry produced a painful disclosure. On board this ark of 
liberty, there were salt fish and fresh water for a day’s consumption ! 
I thought Mark Antony would have fainted when the heavy tidings were 
gently broke by the chief contrabandista, who should, per agreement, 
have been ship-agent and commissary together. The truth was, my 
poor mother having been inhibited from imposing penance and fast on 
me in right of certain marital engagements, had laid upon the unhappy 
fosterer an additional quantity of both—and if there were two things on 
earth to which Mark Antony had an invincible antipathy, cold water 
was the one, and salt cod-fish was the other. 

“Oh! we’re regularly murdered now ;”’ ejaculated my foster brother. 
“ Blessed Virgin! What the divil do ye call that dark gentleman’ who 
got the fifty-pound note? I would just like to ask him a civil question, 
if he intends sleeping quietly in his bed after nearly drowning us first, and 
starving us, as it appears he intends to do, afterwards. Ifwe ever reach 
Ireland, by my oath, I’! take an action against him, and”— 

“Hist! You'll have no occasion, if my sight be accurate ;” replied 
the’sailor. ‘‘ The cloud is over her again. Keep the craft away—dnd 
ease the sheets a trifle. Right—by everything that’s lucky !—a man-o- 
war brig! No mistake about that; a man can read it in the cut of her 
topsails.”’ 

The vessel which Rawlings had espied, in a short time was clearly vi- 
sible. Under single-reefed topsails, jib, and spanker, she was close- 
hauled as her cowrse required, while we flew down direct before the 
breeze, Santa Clara disappeared, “‘ the wide, wide sea” was round us, 
the cruiser and ourselves the only occupants of ocean—and in an hour 
we were safely deposited on board Her Majesty’s eighteen-gun brig, “the 
Growler.” he chasse-marce was turned adrift as worthless—and a 
promise made on the part of Captain Hardweather, that we should be 
accommodated with a passage home—the Growler being on her return to 
England—while our companions, captive, and contrabandista, Tyrian 
and Trojan, should be put on board the first coaster we fell'in with—none 
of the parties having the slightest inclination 'o visit the island home of li- 
berty, and take up their abode in a prison-sitip. 

ad Cupid exchanged with Eolus “for the nonce,” he could not have 


| afforded to his votaries more favorable winds. The Growler liked a stiff 


breeze, and during the run home she bad no reason to complain. The 
fourth evening we were reported to be in the chops of the ¢ 1, and 


| on the sixth, were snug at anchor in Spithead. No difficulty was occa- 


sioned in the debarcation of our personal effects; and, if all military ad- 
venturers returned in the same condition from the field of glory, I suspect the 
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trade of war would not be considered as affording a safe investment for the 
capital of a younger son. During the passage bome a change of linen was ef- 
fected by a friendly loan, and every outward habiliment, from shoe to schako, 
when we landed was borrowed property. By the kindness of the brig’s 
commander, L was introduced to a banker, through whose agency I raised 
the necessary supplies; and one brief day wrought on all a marvellous 
change for the better. The second evening, on looking in the pier glass 
of the hotel, I had some doubts touching my own identity—Mark Antony 
was of opinion that he should be scarcely recognized by his own dog—and 
William Rawlings had actually set too barmaids by the ears, and left 
an impression on the two tender hearts of both, which required a full 
fortnight to obliterate. 


Our journey to town was common-place. The “ whips’ kept sober, 
and hence we had not the exciting incident of a “ a spill’’—Robbery be- 
ing obsolete and utterly unfashionable even in the novels of these Beotian 
days, though we crossed “ a blasted heath,” none called “ Stand and de- 
liver !’—and the passengers, one and all, seemed 0 apathetic regarding 
life and property, that one would have thought such heroic personages as 
Dick Turpin and Jerry Abershaw had either not existed or that they were 
utterly forgotton. 


Nearly three months had passed since letters reached me from Eng- 
land. The immediate advance of the army, the quick and constant series 
of events which followed it, my detention at Vittoria first, and my captivity 
afterwerds, rendered it almost impossible that communications, ad- 
dressed as they would be to the head-quarters of the fourth division to 
which I had attached myself, should reach me during this short and adven- 
turous passage in a life of ‘ marvellous uncertainty” while it lasted. 
Brief as the season was that intervened since I had heard aught from 
those | was most interested about, how many “ changes and chances” in 
that small circle might not have eccurred? I envied the philosophy of 
the fosterer and his brother-in-law elect. Neither harbored a doubt that 
all ‘at home were well.”” At home !—What does not that simple phrase 
embody? For a time I took courage from the example; but, when we 
reached the White Horse Cellar; whence the fosterer, ‘ with lover’s 
haste,” set out to claim a bride, and the sailor to embrace a parent and 
sister to whom he seemed ardently attached—then, left alone, I felt all 
the dark forebodings of one who dreams of naught but happiness, and 
yet tremble, lest fortune, in sume capricious humor, may have already | 
dashed the untasted cup away. Thanks to the gods! these sombre | 
doubts were nothing but “ idle phantasies.”’ 

If ever the director of “a leathern conveniency’’—cabs, gentle reader, 
were then unknown—was put regularly to the pin of his collar to keep 
time with an impatient gentieman, the unhappy wight who drove me 
was that person. At last we reached the street-—I jumped out—paid 
honest jarvey double—inasmuch as he averred that his “near-side un,” 
a roarer before, was ruined for life by desperate driving—and “the outsider” 
would not be worth a bean for a fortnight. I knocked piano at the 
door—an old woman opened it—* Was Mr. Hartley at home?’ She 
eould not answer the question, for Mr. Hartley had not lived there these 
two months. Saints and angels! what misery! It was brief. 
A young lady-looking personage unclosed a parlor-door, and acquainted 
me that the arrival of some Irish relations had rendered it necessary for 
Mr. Hartley to take a larger house; that for the benefit of country 
air, he had selected one some ten miles distant from the city,—adding, | 
that the family were well, asa servant had called that morning with 
some message from the ladies. She gave me my uncle’s address, and 
in half-an-hour | was speeding to Bromley Park, as fast as a light post 
chaise would carry me. 

Some seven miles from town, the last village was passed, and the re- 
mainder of the drive ran partly through shaded lanes, and partly over open 
commons. jAt a roadside hostelrie, within a gunshot of my uncle's dwel- 
ling, I discharged my carriage, committed the light portmanteau which 
contained my wardrobe to the safe keeping of the landlady, and set out, 
under proper directions, to find the place where love and duty alike urged 
me to proceed. 

I easily discovered the abode of “ my fair ladie."” The exterior bore 
all the appearance of respectability; and though the light was but in- 
diff-rent, the entrance-lodge, palings, and close-clipped hedges, announced 
it to be a gentleman’s retreat. The mansion stood upon a lawn not far 
removed from the highway ; lights flared from the lower windows, pro- 
bably those of the apartment where the family were collected, and, by a 
singular impulse, | determined to escalade the enclosure, and have a sly 

peep, tncog. at those within. 


I turned from the high road into a grassy lane which skirted the pal- 
ings of a shrubbery—and tried them once or twice, but they were con- 
foundedly high, and in excellent preservation. I pushed on—not a prac- 
ticable breach to be discovered—and my uncle’s mansion seemed as difh- 
cult of entree as San Sebastian itself. Should I proceed, or abandon 
the attempt as hopeless? “ Turn back !” said Common Sense,—" Go 
on!” and Adventure jogged my elbow. I hesitated—a circumstance 
kicked the doubiful balance. 

Within an open gateway toa field, I perceived a horse placed in the 
keeping of some low sized personage evidently seeking concealment 
under the deep shelter of the hedge. I spoke; none answered. Why was 
thishorse in waiting? It louked suspicious. Some felony was intended, 
burglary, or, more probably, exhumation. I strolled on a few yards far- 
ther—three or tour railings had been recently sawn through, affording 


sufficient room to creep in by, and without a second’s consideration, in I 
went. 
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I crossed the soft green turf, [ proceeded in a straight direction to- 
wards the mansion, guided by the lights which had first attracted my atten- 
tion on the yoad. A clump of evergreens suddenly shut them from my 
view, and I paused to determine whether I should turn to the right or to 
the ft. While still uncertain, I thought something moved within the 
trees—I Jistened—whispers fell upon my ear, and next moment two 
figures glided from the clump, and crossed into what appeared in the 
darkness to be a belt of young plantations, stretching along the lawn 
and reaching to the Jane from which [ had eff-cved my entrance. Who 
might these men be? Poachers, in pursuit of game, or keepers, on the 
look-out to prevent their preserves from being spoliated. When I recol- 
lected the horse I had detected concealed beneath the hedge, I came tothe 
first conclusion—the men no doubt were poachers; and the animal had been 
left in charge of some confederate, to enable them to carry to town the pro- 
duce of their night’s marauding. In this belief, [ proceeded cautiously 
to the hall, determined to apprise mine honored uncle that knaves had 
“ broke his park,” and possibly, might ‘‘ beat his keepers.”” But another 
scene, and one to me of deeper interest drove hares, pheasants, and 
poachers from memory altogether. 

When I cleared the clump of evergreens 1 found myself directly in 

front of the mansion, and as the windows reached nearly to the level of 
the lawn, the interior of the apartment was seen from without distinctly. 
All within bore the appearance of luxury and elegance. The furniture, 
the plate, the paintings, the lights, were in perfect keeping with each 
other. Inthe panorama of life many such a scene may be discovered. 
It was evidently the dwelling place of wealth—ut not the abode of hap- 
viness. 
Four persons occupied the chamber, and formed a striking group. The 
parlie carrée consisted of two persons of either sex. Ona sofa, a man 
past the meridan of life seemed in earnest conversation with a lady, who 
was still in the pride of matronly beauty ; the expression of her face was 
that of settled melancholy ; and it appeared that he who sate beside her 
was offering consvlation—but in vain. The lady was my mother—the 
gentleman, her brother, and mine honored uncle. 

At the opposite side of the apartment the other twain were seated, and 
thither, afver one hurried look at those upon the sofa, my gaze was turn- 
ed and there remained. My father, with [sidora on his knee, encircled 
her waist with his solitary arm, while her head was resting on his bosom 
and her hands clasped wildly round his neck, On! what a change a 
few brief months had made! The sweet bud of promise I had first seen 
in its mountain solitude, had flowered into loveliness—and the woman, 
not the girl, was before me. Her face was turned towards the window, 
and as the lights fellupon it, every feature was distinct as if I stood be- 
side her. Her’s was not the calm sorrow of my mother—it was the 
wilder outbreak of the youthful heart, which vents its sufferings in sobs 
and tears; and while my uncle and his sister conversed in whispes, the 
voices of my father and my mistsess were audible outside the window. I 
could have easily suspected the cause of all this grief, had [ but looked 
upon the table and the floor. On the former lay an open post-bag, and 
several letters with broken and unbroken seals ; on the latter, a ne wspa- 
per was spread out at my father’s foot, and, no doubt, the evil tidings it 
had contained occasioned the anguish and distress I witnessed. 

“Oh! tell me not to hope,” exclaimed the fair girl, “I cannot—dare 
not.” 

It was painful to listen to the reply. The voice endeavored to assume 
a steadiness which its broken tones belied ; and the feelings of the father 
and the soldier conflicted sadly, as the tongue held out false and feeble 
hopes, which the speaker’s heart secretly believed to be illusory. 


“Grieve not, my sweet girl,” said the veteran, ‘He is only returned 
‘missing.’ No doubt Hector has been made prisoner, carried into the 
place, probably wounded—” 

**Wounded !” exclaimed the listener, “No—no—no—dead—dead— 
and Lam for ever wretched’’—and again the head of the fair sufferer 
sank on the bosom which had supported it before. 


I cannot describe my feelings ; my heart was bursting to announce my 


safety, and I only hesitated to know how it could be most safely done— 
@ moment ended the doubt. 


“Do not despair, Isidora—my own, own daughter.’ The words came 
choakingly from his lips—the word daughter was too trying—the chances 
were that he was now childless—and he hastily turned his head away. T 
saw a tear stealing down his cheek—and when the soldier's eye is moist, 
the heart, indeed, is full. 

“Cheer up, my dearest Isidora, all may yet be well—Hector may 
live—"” 

I could not control the impulse— 

‘He does live !” burst trom my lips involuntarily. 

“Saints and angels !"’ exclaimed Mr. Clifford, springing from his chair 
and flinging the casement open—‘True! by everything providential ! 
Himself! Hector—and in safety !” 

As he spoke, I jumped through the window. My lady-mother uttered 
an exclamation of joy, and sank back upon the cushions of the sofa. My 
mistress sprang from my father’s knee, and fainted in my arms. 

“And, of course, you re-deposited the young lady upon the place from 
whence she came, and flew dutifully to the assistance of your mamma, 
Mr. Hector O'Halloran 7” 

Mr. Reader, I never reply ty impertinent questions ; but entre nous, 
I rather imagine that the resussitation of the elder gentlewoman, was en- 
tirely committed to her husband and Mr. Clifford. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE CRISIS APPROACHES. 


North. —“Every minute now 
Should be the futher of a stratagem ;" 


o * * > o 7 * 





“Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume.”’ 
2d Part of Hew. LV. 


A letter I had received on my return to the head quarters of the fourth 
division, after my séjour with the Empecinado, had apprized me that 
events in which my future fortunes were involved, hurried rapidly to a 
crisis. My communications with England had then ceased ; and, on my 
unexpected return home, [ found [ had opportunely arrived when my 

resence was most desirable, and the dénouement of the drama was at 

and. 

Without. wearying the reader with the details of my uncle’s proceed- 
ings, we will bring their results before him, up io the evening when at 
Bromley Hal! I popped so unexpectedly through a window, and fright- 
ened to amiable ladies into fainting-fita. 

It was the evening of a sultry day, the harvest had commenced, and, 
over a rich and picturesque expanse of country, as far as the eye could 
range, the sickle was busily employed. On an elevation, in a domain of 
noble extent, a gentleman far advanced in years, was seated on a rustic 
bench, under the expansive shadow of an oak, the growth of centuries. 
At times he looked at the busy and interes:ing scene which the landscape 
all around presented—and then resumed the perusal of a newspaper. 
The domain was Clifford Park—the old English gentleman was my 
grandfather. 

At the side of a copse,not many yards distant from the bench where the 
owner of the park was seated, another and a very different personage 
might have been discovered. She was a gipsy-woman of middle age, 
and seemed busily employed in gathering sticks wherewith to cook her 
supper. The old gentleman looked at her with some attention. For the 
last three evenings he had remarked her atthe same hour and on the same 
spot. The regularity of her appearance had therefore excited some cu- 
riosity—and, beckoning her to come forward, he took his purse from his 
pocket, and presented her with some silver. 

On receiving this munificent present, the gipsy curtseyed reverently 
to the ground—the old gentleman resumed his newspaper, and waved 
his hand asa signal she should retire ; but she made a step closer to the 
bench, directed a speaking look at Mr. Clifford for a moment, then threw 
a suspicious glance around, and, in a low voice said, with some hesitation, 
“We are alone, sir,—Dare I speak to you ?’ 

The old gentleman for a moment regarded the speaker with marked 
astonishment. The manner, rather than the words, was startling ; but he 
nodded a mute assent. 

“For many a week [have sought this opportunity ; but you are so 
closely watched, that, hitherto, I dared not venture near you—TI have 
tidings—” 

“None, woman, that can interert me,”’ said the old man, with a me- 
lancholy sigh. ‘‘There is nothing in this life to give me pleasure, and 
little connected with it that could cause me pain. No tie binds me to 
the-world—” 

“And yet you have a double one—the dearest to ordinary hearts. Have 
you not a daughter and a grandchild ?” 

“Stop, woman,—who are you 1” 

“The humble instrument of Heaven, destined, I hope, to restore to 
the parent’s arms, a child alienated far too long—Ah! here comes yon 
meddling priest ! Would you even yet have the remnant of your days 
made happy, be here to-morrow evening—and, for your own sake, be 
silent.”’ 

“T will ;”’ said the old man impressively. The gipsy assumed her for- 
mer attitude of deep humility, curtseyed to the ground again, resumed 
the bundle of sticks she had collecied ; and, as it she had not perceived 
him coming, turned into the direct path by which the confessor hastily 
advanced. 

They met ; the gipsy made ber humble obeisance, which the priest re- 
turned by a searching glance. [n the handsome features of the wanderer 
there was nothing to excite suspicion, and he simply asked, “what was 
her business with Mr. Clifford ?” 

With a face beaming with delight at having received a large and un- 
expected gratuity, the gipsy unclosed her hand. 

“See, reverend sir, what his noble honor has bestowed upun the poor 
wanderer !”” and she pointed to the silver Mr. Clifford had just given. 
“It is many a long day since [ was mistress of so much. Reverend sir, 
you are not angry at my gleaning afew sticks? Believe me, poor Mary 
will do no injury tothetrees. Youlook a kind hearted gentleman. Heaven 
grant you long and happy days.” 

What will not the mystic influence of beauty effect ? The cold church- 
man looked at the supplicant for a moment—a soft black eye was elo- 
quently turned on his, as, ‘with lips apart,’ disclosing teeth of pearly 
whiteness, the gipsy timidly awaited his reply. 

“How lovely she must have been in woman's noon-day !” the coufes- 
sor involuntarily muttered. “You have the permission, you ask. Take 
care it be not abused.” Again the gipay curtseyed, and the churchman 
passed on—giving her, in return for an outbreak of ardent thanks, unbe- 
jiever as she was, his partiag benedicite ! 

* ° * * * * 
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Days passed—the weather continued beautiful, and the lord of Clifford 
Hall anght have been seen on his favorite seat beneath the old oak tree 
every afternoon—generally, the coafessor close at hand, and the gipsy 
gathering sticks in some of the copses at no great distance. ‘Twice she 
contrived to convey a sealed packet to the old man unperceived ; and, on 
the following evening, after he had perused their contents, she saw, with 
unspeakable delight, that what he had read was not displeasing. The 
leuers were from his long lust son, cautiously worded to sound the old 
man’s secret feeling, lay the ground-work of a disclosure, and prepare 
him fur coming events. 

It was on the third evening before I had so very unexpectedly present- 
ed myself at Bromley Hall, that, just as the light was failing, a man, 
evidently in an excited mood, paced slowly back and furward in front of 
the ancient oak in Clifford Park, which we have already described as 
being a favorite spot with the owner of thedomain. Beuides ths extend- 
ed view over the surrounding eountry which this rising ground command- 
ed from its crest, the front and back entrances to the park were visible— 
and towards both, the lonely visitor turned frequently an anxious look. 
At last, as if wearied with his solitary vigil, the confessor—for it was he 
—broke into a rambling soliloquy. 

“It is strange what has delayed him—two long hours beyond the time 
he told me he should return! 1 can scarce believe that I am waking. He 
who for years has been the creature of my will—who thought as I dic- 
tated—who acted as I pointed out—who in my hands was but a mere 
automaton, whom I wound and directed as | pleased—that he should thus 
mireculously assume an independence, and break through the thrall that 
bound him. By mine order, ‘tis matvellous—’tis scarcely credible ! That 
cursed interview with his grandson laid the foundation of the whole-- 
and yet [ fancied that I had remedied the misct ief, and extinguished the 
yearniogs of natural affeetion which the youth’s sudden appearance re- 
kindled in the old man’s breast. Butthe last fortnight has crowned the 
mystery. Three long years—the old man never penned a letter. Were 
private communications to be made, I was summoned to indite them. 
Was business to be transacted, the steward was always the amanuensis. 
But now, he sits for hours alone—and writes, and transmits letters daily 
and by the hand of one who hates my creed, and with whom I dare not 
tamper. What can be done? Never was a game more critical—one 
false move, and all is lost. The tidings of the evening too, are ominous. 
His lawyer to be here to morrow—his errand, strictly secret toe. What 
angors that but mischief? By every saint, I know not how to act. 
True, I have not let the harvest pass without gleaning plentifully—and, 
better still, I have secured the reward of many an anxious scheme. But 
to see the grand object of my ten years of toil and artifice slip from my 
grasp—even at the moment when the course of nature should have con- 
summated the triumph of sound conceptions, ably and patiently carried 
out—Ha !—a horsernan—' Fis he—L'Il reach the hall before him.” 

While the steward rode hastily to the stables, the priest had reached the 
mansion and retired to his private apartments. There, he impatiently 
waited the return of his confederate—and, in a few minutes, the stew- 
ard presented himself. If the confessor fancied that himself had statling 
tidings to communicate, one glance at the steward's agitated countenance, 
assured him that the heavier news had yet to be unfolded. 

“ How now!” he mattered. “ You seem disturbed. Has aught oc 
curred to cause us more di-quietude ?” 

“ We stand upon the bribk of ruin,” was the reply. 

“Go on— whence comes the threatened danger ?"’ inquired the church- 
man. 

« From the grave!’’ returned the steward. 

“ The grave?” 

“ Ay, boly father—well may you betray astonishment. One believed 
dead for five-and-twenty years not only lives, but actually resides within 
a few miles of where we stand.” 

“Whom mean ye?” said the priest. 

“ Edwatd Clifford!” 

* Impoesible!’”’ exclaimed the churchman. 
exile. ‘Lis some imposter.” 

«Tt ia the true man, by Heaven!”—* Think ye that one who hated 
him as | did—who was robbed of the object of his love—who swore 
eternal vengeance kept the vow faithfully, and wrought the secret ruin 
of him who wronged him—think you, holy sir,,that he could ever forget 
one, at the same time, the offender and the victim. No—no—ordinary 
injuries paas from the memory in time—but insulted love leaves a burn- 
ing recollection in the heart, which death alone obliterates.” 

“ By the holy saints!” exclaimed the coafessor, “ your tidings are as- 
tonishing.”’ 

“ You bave not heard the worst,’’ continued the stewaid. “Give me 
some wine—for faith, my nerves are sorely shaken by the occurrences 


“ He died in misery and 


of this afternoon. Fill your glass, father, and listen to a tale, singular 
and wonderful as any which, even in the confessional, may bave reached 
your ears.” 


“ You know thar the object of my ride to-day was to trace, if possible, 
the person with whem the old man holds bis Gangerous correspondence. 
Every inquiry faited—and [ was returning & sadder, but not a wiser man 
than when I lef: you, considering what channel | should next try to seek 
the information we require, # ben simple accivent discovered the perilous 
position in which we stand—one that, in danger, infinitely surpasses any 
thing which our gloomiest apprehensions could have fancied. 

‘A short time since, a stranger, named Hartley, took Bromley Hall 
for a few months; and there be immediately removed his establishment. 
It was on a smell scale, "twas said, but in every respect that befiuting o 
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gentleman; and es Mr. Hartley was retired in his habits, and visited 
with no one in the neighborhood, his arrival made no sensation in the 
country ; he was scarcely known beyond his own domain, nor did any one 
inquire who he was, or whence he came. 

“On my return this evening, after an unsuccessful mission, close to 
“The George’’—a road-side house contiguous to Bromley Hall—my 
horse cast a shoe, and [ stopped to have it replaced. While the smith 
was doing it, I strolled from the forge and sauntered down a shaded 
lane; within an open gate a fallen tree was lying, and as the evening was 
close, I turned in and sate down to rest myself upon its stem. Presently, 
at the other side of the paling, I beard footsteps move cautiously along. 
An opening in the fence enabled me to ascertain who the person was— 
and you may easily fancy my astonishment, when L recognised the gipsey 
‘woman, who, for the last three weeks, has been every day in Clifford 
Park under the pretence of gathering fire-wood. Although surprised 
for a moment at her appearance, I remembered that the wandering hab- 
its of her people throw them across one’s path in every direction where 
business calls ; I rose to return to the forge and resume my ride, when 
suddenly the gipsy stopped, lookea suspiciously around tu see that no 
one had observed her, then drawing akey from her bosom she applied it 
to a wicket in the paling, and the next moment entered the grounds of 
Bromley Hall, and disappeared. 

“Strange and mysterious fancies crossed my mind—I determined to 
watch her movements, but how was I to follow? I continued my re- 
searches along the park palings, and at last discovered an opening occa- 
sioned by the removal of several slabs, for what purpose I cannot pre- 
tend to guess, 

“(1 found myselfin a thick plantation, left all to chance, and blindly 
wandered on. Imagine my surprise when, not forty yards off, I sudden- 
ly perceived the gipsy in deep conversation with a stranger. They 
spoke in whispers, hence I could not overhear a word that passed ; 
but I saw distinctly a letter pass from her hand to his, and the action of 
both during their brief conversation was marked and energetic. At 
last the interview was over, and both returned towards the wicket in the 
paling through which the gipsy had entered Bromley Park. 

6 The path wound through the plantation, and at not a yard’s distance 


hid me effectually, and yet permitted me to observe the faces of the 
persons who approached. Almost within arm’s length the man paused 
suddenly— 

‘* * And is he so far prepared for the extraordinary revelations which 
are about to be made?’ he inquired in alow voice that thrilled through 
my very soul. 

“ Heis’—returned this infernal agent. ‘He knows that his grand- 
son is recalled—that Hector’s father is already in England—thac his 
daughter is ready to fly to the bosom from which she has been so long 


| crificed—while he, the destined victim, 


| 


estranged. Nay, more—I have darkly insinuated that many a wild youth, | 


after years of wandering, has returned; and plainly hinted that a son lost 
to him so long might live—nay, did live !’ 

“ Could I believe the evidences of my senses, holy father ? 
dream? Oh! no, no—all was fatal reality. 

““¢ Mary,’ returned a voice, whose tones were unchanged as when I 
last heard them in this very room—‘ Mary, your services have made me 
for life your debtor, and to his humble but faithful ally, I-trust, in a few 
days, Edward Clifford will prove his gratitude.’ ’’ 

‘* Clifford—the exiled, the discarded, the dead! What! he returned 
—received—restored to life! Impossible!” exclaimed the confessor 
springing from his seat, and shivering to pieces on the table the wine 
glass which he had held untasted in his hand, while Morley recounted 
his strange adventure. 

“True, by every thing sacred!’’ returned the steward.—‘ On they 
passed—I caught a glimpse of his well remembered features,—years and 
climate had laid their heavy imprint on them, but in outline, they were 


Wasit a 


those of my former play-fellow. The light and springy figure of the boy | 


were gone—and a stout and compact form now stood before me, and just 
such as | remember Mr. Clifford's was some thirty years ago. Holy 
father, Edward Clifford is alive, and not seven miles from where we 
sit.” 

“JT do not put faith in witchcraft,” muttered the priest—“but this 
strange tale of yours would almost make me a believer. Well—we 


both, it would appear, are on the eve of ruin. I, in expectations which | 
I conceived to be sure as certainty itself—and your acquisitions, my | 


good friend, methinks are sadly jeopardized.” 

‘Mine jeopardized!” exclaimed the steward—‘‘ More than that 
reverend sir—I shall be ruined, Seggared, and undone. It is not the” 
blow itself, heavy as it is, but the suddenness of the stroke that annibi- 
lates me. Could I but have had the warning of a month—in that brief 
interval, | might have so arranged, that when I bent to the storm—as 


bend I must—I might have soughtanother country, possessor of ten | 


thousand pounds; ay, and carried with me too the rents payable a fort- 


night hence. If ever calamity fell heavily on man, it has fallen upon | 


me—and by such agency—the only beings upon earth whom [, at the 
same time, hated and injured most.” 

“ Yes,” observed the churchman, half in soliloquy and half addressing 
himself to his companion—*‘ the mystery is cleared—and the old man’s 
altered bearing is now sufficiently accounted for. Worse yet—the mis- 
chief is beyond all remedy. One duped so long and so completely, when 
once the mind is disabused, becomes ten-fold more suspicious than they 


who have never been deceived. Mr. Clifford is exactly that sort of char- | 


His thoughts and acts are now as clearly revealed to me, as if I | 


acter. 


] 


| had listened to every communication made by that artful woman, and 
read the secret letters he has written andseceived. For how long, did 
this returned prodigal mention to his female confederate, that these in- 
| tended disclosures were to be delayed ?” 

“The phrase was vague,” replied the steward. ‘In afew days ’—ay, 
that was the term he used,” 

‘A limited time, indeed, for action—but brief as it is, [ will avail my- 
self of the lull, and not await the bursting of the storm,’’ observed the 
confessor. 

“« And will you leave me alone to face the coming tempest?” inquired 
the steward, with evident alarm and surprise. ‘‘ Hoiy father—have I 
not ever been to you a faithful friend? Have I not acted as you direct- 
ed? Have not my own interests been frequently sacrificed to yours — 
Has not your word with me been law—your advice implicitly followed— 
your plans zealously carried out? I was ever your ready and your 
willing agent—and now, in the hour of need and danger, will you de- 
sert me!” 

A pause of a minute ensued. 

“Morley,” returned the confessor slowly—‘“I cannot see how my re- 
maining here could serve you, You wish to delay events—to avert them 
| would now be idle as to war against the elements. But how can breath- 
ing-time be gained? Mine own interests would make a short interval 
before discovery shall take place, as desirable as is respite to the crimin- 
al; but, by mine order—I cannot devise any plan that could promise even 
probable success. We stand upon a loaded mine—and who can say the 
moment when the engineer will fire the train?” 

“ Still, reverend sir,” continued the e.eward—“ have we not days to 
count upon—and what might not hours, were they well employed, ac- 
complish ?”” 

“Yes,” returned the priest—*‘‘ days certainly may be reckoned on— 
and, under ordinary circumstances, much might be effected in the mean- 
while. But in this case—one so hopeless and so desperate—when the 
very grave would seem to have given up its dead—and when—” 

“ The grave must receive the living inreturn. Ay, father, there is but 








| one chance left,—Clifford dies—no alternative remains but death for him 


| —or disgrace, and poverty, and banishment for me.” 
rom the spot where I had concealed myself, but fortunately a thick holly | 


‘No more of that,’’ exclaimed the cautious churchman. “ Pause 
ere you act—and weigh well the consequences. England, for such ex- 
periments, is a dangerous country. Remember your former attempt on 
young O'Halloran. What a disastrous failure! Four lives were sa- 
assed through the trial un- 
| harmed!” ‘’Twere better, possibly, my friend, to yield to circumstan- 
cea, and—”’ 

‘See myself impoverished and insulted. I am no favorite with the 
country—they view me as an upstart—and often has that cutting truth 
been told to my face. The tenants on these estates aecretely dislike me. 
As matters stand, their bad feelings are not exhibited—but let the change 
come that we anticipate—then, like a cry of hounds, every voice will be 
united againat me, and I must either skulk cowardly away, og be hunted 
to the death, while, the man I hate, have hated, and will wiile life re- 
mains detest, he will be received with acclamation, and trample on a 





| fallen enemy whose neck is already in the very dust. No—no—though 
| life be lost in the attempt, near ashe fancies himself to this, his long es- 


treated inheritance—he never shall be nearer. Father, I start instantly 
for London, We must act--ay, and act immediately.” 

‘(Of these things I remain in ignorance,” returned the confessor. 
“ But if you risk this perilous attempt—safety and success in every mor- 


| tal venture, depend upon two simple qualities—prudence and prompt- 


ness. These two, in human actions, are worth every cardinal virtue be- 
sides. Farewell—I too have cares which, for hours to come, will keep 
| me watching.” 

The confedetates separated—each to carry out his own particular 
| object. The confessor had enly the future to regret—the past he had 
secured—and consequently, he had neither the necessity or a wish to 
| join in Morley’s dangerous experiments. With the steward, matters 
were altogether different. In rash confidence, all that he had cared for 
hitherto, was to accumulate—and hence, his ill-acquired wealth had been 
| so clumsily invested, that time was absolutely necessary to enable him 
| to regain possession of his property. That time could only be obtained 
| by a fearful and perilous attempt. But no course besides remained— 
and Morley started that night for London. 

* 7. 


| The evening was wild and blustering—doors creaked—windows were 
| unusually noisy for the season of the year—and those who had a fire-side, 
| were too happy to find themselves at home. ‘ The George’’ was entire 

| ly deserted ; for the stragglers who had dropped in after sunset, alarmed 
at the threatening appearance of the weather, took a hurried refresh- 
| ment, and pushed forward to gain their abiding places before the fury of 
the night should break. Three travellers, however, still remained. 
| They had required and obtained an apartment for their especial use—and 
a fire having been lighted in the parlour of the hostlerie,the wayfarers 
| there bestowed themselves. 

| One, who seemed to play the host, was a man of respectable appear- 
| ance, and beyond the middle age. He might be a farmer, a lawyer, a 
| trader—but it was clear he was not, in common parlance, a gentleman. 
| The others were of a caste immeasurably inferior. One was tall, burly, 
| and dark-visaged—the other, short, slightly-framed, and solstabes. 
; The countenances of both were particularly repulsive—and a stranger 
would have found it hard to determine whether they were knaves, or 
ruffians, or both. 
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He who'appeared “lord of the revels” seemed ill at ease. He rose 
from bis chair—looked fo. a moment fiom the window—muttered some- 
thing about “foul weather out of doors—" returned, sounded a hand- 
bell which had been placed beside him—ordered supper to be hastened, 
and brandy and water to be brought in, to fill the tedious interval. 

The ae was obeyed—“ the maid of the inn” departed—the door 
was closed—and each of the company, by an involuntary impulse, look- 
ed over his shoulder to ascertain that no eaves-dropper was near. He 
who played the host seemed in no mood for revelry, and merely sipped 
the glass before him—the lesser of the strangers also drank sparingly— 
but the tall ruffian turned down the tumbler considerably below its cen- 
tre, pushed its diminished contents further on the board, and then lean- 
ing a pair of overgrown hands upon his knees, and bending torward un- 
til his head, by slow progression, had made a Turkish obeisance to the 
superior of the company, in slow and pointed terms he begged respect- 
fully to inquire, “‘ what business had brought himself and—’” he merely 
pointed to his companion—*“‘ on such short notice to the country 7” 

“ Business—and that, too, of consequence,”’ was the brief reply. 

“ All right,” returned the stouter ruffian. ‘‘ Business is very well in 
its way—but I'd like to understand the nature of the job before I under- 
took it. Light work is well enough, but when it comes, Mr. Thingem- 
bob—for I don’t know y’er name—to what we calla heavy, wot means, 
ye know, hemp or transportation—why then men must look about them, 

ax a question or two before they takes on.” 

To this judicious remark the smaller of the two assented by a gracious 
inclination of the head—while the question, so homely put, appeared to 
have disconcerted their respectable patron, fur he did not answer for a 
minute, and then the reply was evasive. After passing a flattering en- 
comium on the character of the late Mr. Sloman—whose irreparable loss | 
was deeply to be regretted—he hinted that, in his line of business, there | 
was now a blank. His unhappy death, and the equally unhappy conse- | 
quences which followed, had left the dreary veid. It was impossible to 
find a professional gentleman equally talented and trustworthy. Ua- 
doubtedly, men of high honor and strong nerve could be found—and 
therefore, rather than run risks, he, Mr. Jones, as he was pleased to call 
himself, would prefer doing business with principals, and having no 
humbug among friends. What a strange epitome of life the scenes en- 
acted at an inn would furnish! How dissimilar in rank, in object, in 
vocation, are those whom every apartment ef this human halting-place 
receives in turn! The care-worn and the careless—the miser and the 
spendthrift. Opulence, with unassuming carriage—penury, vainly at- 
tempting to brazea out its wretchedness. A noble, in title old as the 
conquest, rests in this chamber to-day—to-morrow it will be tenanted by 
a bagman, who never heard that such a being as his grandfather had ex- 
istence. This evening a bridal party occupy the inn. They dream of 
naught but bappiness—theire is a fancy world—their road of life is car- 
peted with roses—they leave next morning. Who, next in succession, 
fill the same apartment on the morrow ?—a coroner's inquest, to ascer- 
tain what caused the suicide of a village beauty, ‘‘ who loved not wisely, 
but toe well.”’ . 

While Mr. Jones ard his friends were thus engaged in the large par- 
lour up stairs, in a small back room bebind the bar of “the George,” 
two other personages were comfortably located. One was the jolly hos- 
tess, whom nothing but “rum and true religion’ could have upholden, 
seeing that, in the brief space of ten years, she had been thrice a mourn- 
er. Finding, however, that in martial luck there is no faith “in odd 
numbers,” she had judiciously concluded on risking the fortune of an 
even one; and, at the moment when Mr. Morley was bargaining with 
his amiable companions above stairs, the widow of “ the George” was 
endeavoring to ascertain whether a matrimonial arrangement was likely 
to “ come off’’ below. 

“A mighty cold place these cross roads must be in the winter; and | 
don’t wonder, Mrs. Tomkins, that you’re uncommon lonely—and espe- 
cially in the long nights. How short the days are gettin’! ” 

“Ah, Mr. Magavarel a 

 Macgreal, if you please, Mrs. Tomkins.” 

‘| beg your pardon,” said the lady; “but, as I was saying, I’\l never 
get over Christmas as Lam. Though [ look stout and hearty, [ am but 
a timidious sort of woman after all ;—a fight in the kitchen knocks me of 
a heap, and neises after night put me totally from sleeping afterwards.” 

‘Ah! then I pity ye, Mrs. Tompkins,’”’ returned the suitor; “after | 
sodding three dacent husbands, no wonder that a fourth would be in ye'r 
way, now that the could weather's comin’ on. It was only yesterday I 
was sayin’ to Mr. Dominik, the black gentleman at the park, ‘* Dominik,” 
says I. “What?” says he. “Ifever,” says I, “I'd venture to go 
before the priest in company wid a woman, it’s Mistress Tompkins, of 
the George, would be my choice.”’ 

“ And isn’t it strange, Mr. Macgreal, that you never took a wife?” 

“ T was over bashful when a boy, and feaks ! my modesty never quitted 
me afterwards,” returned Shemas Rhua, looking as innocently in the 
smiling face of the landlady of the George, ss if he had never crouked a 
knee before Father Peter Fogarty at the altar of hyman. 

Shame on ye for a deceiver! If the honest woman who owns you in 
Connemara were but at your elbow, and overheard your insidious at- 
tempts upon the too tender-hearted Widow Tompkins, | would not be in 
your coat, Shemas Rhua, for all the rats and rabbits you'll kill this 

side of Christmas ! 

To what lengths Captain Macgreal might have urged his treacherous | 
suit, it would be difficult to fancy, but the sudden entrance of | 
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interrupted the further oratory of the false rat-catcher. She delivered 
some trifling message. 

‘‘Ifever,”’ continued the maid of the inn, “ murder was written in a 
mortal countenance, you may see it in the faces of two of the fellows 
above stairs. Lord! if they stop here to-night, I shall never close an 
eye!” 

“ Who are they?” inquired the ratcatcher. 

“ Heaven only knows,” was the reply. “They came into the house 
about an hour ago, and from the appearance of their shoes, I should say 
they had walked some distance. They inquired for a Mr. Jones; and 
on being told there was no person here of the name, they called for some 
ale, and said they would sit down and wait for their friend’s arrival. 
Presently the man they asked for arrived on horseback, 2ismounted 
spoke to the others for some minutes, requested to have the use of a 
private room, and they retired together.”’ 

* You may depend upon it, the errand that brought them here is not 
an honest one. Could you but see the suspicious leoks they throw 
round them when | enter or leave the room!” 

“We'll soon know more of both themselves and the business that 
brought them here,” returned the buxom widow. “You must know 
Miater Macgreal, that a dark closet I keep for my private use is divided 
from the large sitting-room upstairs by a boarded partition, and there are 


cracks in the paper through which you can see what passes in the other 


room, and hear every word that’s said. Many a stolen kiss I’ve wit- 
nessed there—and many a tale of love I've listened to. Follow me 
sofuly. - But, Lord! what was I going todo? Venture myself in the 
dark, and with an Irish gentleman! Ob! 1 won't move a step, unless 
Susan comes along with us.” 

«* Honour bright!” exclaimed the rat cateher. 

** And you know there must be somebody left to mind the bar,” ad- 


| ded the spider-brusher. 


These observations were ccnclusive, and afier an assurance of great 
discretion on the captain's part, the lady agreed to venture herself alone 
and even in the dark, with the bashful Irishman. : 

Without occasioning the slightest alarm to the guests who occupied 
the “‘ great chamber ” of the George, the ratcatcher and his fair compa- 
nion ensconced themselves-in the cleset, and it would appear, too, at a 
moment when the negotiation had assumed a business-loo ing character, 
and matters were drawing to a close. 

‘* We understand one another perfectly,” said Mr. Jones. 

“I must allow it,” replied the larger of the ruffians, “that you have 
come straight-for’ed to the scratch, Mr. Jones; and I hopes you vo'nt 
take it amiss, that we axed that part of the coal should be posted before 
we undertakes the job, You see, it’s what we calls heavy work,— 
nothing like greasing a man’s fist before he commences, it makes him go 
at the bisness slap, because he knows that the rowdy will be stumped up 
when all's right afterwards. It’s now late enough, so if you'll shew us 
the way into the park, and point the right-un out, we'll make matters 
sure to morrow night, and no mistake.” 


‘Lam satisfied you will acquit yourself like men of spirit,” was the 


| reply. ‘Proceed down the lane that turns to the right, and when I 
| discharge the reckoning, I'll mount my horse and follow. 


At the second 
gate—you'll find it open—wait for me.” 

* The ruffians twain” rose and left the room, their employer called a 
bill, ordered his horse to the door, and quitted the hostletie. The Cap- 
tain prepared to follow him, and having kissed the landlady, a liberty 
for which he received a severe reproof, accompanied, however, by @ 
general invitation to drop in as often as he could, “the George” in a 
few minutes was totally deserted, and Mes. Tomkins issued orders that 
her premises should be closed for the night, with a passing remark to her 
attendant, of “ what a nice man Mr. Hartley's keeper was.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
Gloster —“ 1 was a pack-horse in his great affairs,” 


Kixc Ricuagp IIL. 
‘Thou art in London—in that pleasant place 
Where evory kind of mischief's daily brewing.” 
Dow Juan. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the confusion my sudden entrance 
into the drawing-room of Bromley Park occasioned the inmates, had 
entirely subsided. I ran briefly over the narrative of my capture and 
eacape—accounted for the non-appearance of the fosterer—was assured, 
notwithstanding wounds and “ durance vile,” that I looked 
healthy—and in due course returned, as in duty bound, a shower of com- 
pliments. The Colonel was particularly anxious to know why a lodge- 
ment was attempted on the breach, without battering down the defen- 
ces; and in support of his opinion, made some extensive quotations from: 
Vauban and Carnot. He also wished to inquire why the false alarm 
upon the land-side, when the globe of compression was fired with such 
success, had notbeen turned, like the feint of the third division at Bada- 
joz, into a real attack? Mr. Clifford asked the exact date to which m 
last advices from England had reached me, that he should take up his 
details therefrom. My mother was solicitous in ascertaining how often 


| Mark Antony had atrended mass; and was rather anxious to find out 


whether the fosterer had fasted upon Fridays, and figured frequently at 
confession. Poor Isadora’s were whispered queries, and more readily 
and willingly replied to:—* Had I really thought of her?” and “ Were 
the ladies of the Peninsula so handsome as they had been represented 1” 


Mrs. Tompkin’s attendant, fortunately for her lady’s peace of mind, | The answer to the first was an ardent affirmation, and to the second 1 
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= a faithful assent—for the finest features of Isadora’s beauty were | the village re 


edly Spanish. 

The entrance of two former acquaintances, Dominique and my loving 
countryman, the rateatcher, induced the ladies to withdraw, and retire to 
their respective apartments. From the faithful negro I received an 
ardent welcome ; and the captain was graciously pleased to express his 
satisfaction at my return. 
changed for the better, that I might have passed him on the road and 
not recognised my former ally. The eccentric habiliments in which he 
had migrated from the “the far-west,” had given place to the smart 
costume of an English game-keeper; and as the captain was a stout, 


Indeed, the outer man of the latter was so | 


careless-looking fellow, no wonder he had found favour in the widow’s | 


sight, and had been pronounced by that experienced lady, “a nice man.” 
After Dominique’s congratulations, and Shemas Rhua's “ ceade feal- 
tagh’’ had been duly delivered, the latter, in sentences equally com- 
nded of English and Irish, the rateatcher announced himself to my 
uncle as the bearer of important intelligence. He had been taking a 
turn round the park, he said, after nightfall, with the gun under his arm, 
on the look-out for poachers, and in the course of his rambles bad drop- 
ped into “the George.”’ What occurred there he briefly detailed, with 
the omission of all luve-passages between himself and the fair widow, and 
then he thus proceeded with his narrative :— 
“I followed the sound of the horse’s feet. 


} 


When the rider reached | 


the second gate in the lane, he dismounted, joined the other villains, and | 


all three walked forward towards the broken palings, while I slipped 
quietly through the wicket, and, knowing my path well, was at the open- 
ing in the tence before they reached it. Only two of them came in, for 
the little fellow remained outside with the horse. They went along, 
trampling on broken boughs as they groped their road, while I kept the 
grass under my foot, and dodged them without being overheard. They 
made directly for the house—and when thay turned by the clump of ever- 
greens, | ran round by the other side and hid behind a holly. I saw 
them steal to the window of this room, and look in for at least five min- 
utes. They then fell back close to the bush that sheltered me. 

“«* Yon're certain you know the man?’ says the decent-dressed fellow 
to the other thief. 


“* To be sure I do,’ was the answer—‘ he has a pair of arms, and the | 


other cove but one.’ 

“*You see how easily it can be done. You can shoot him from the 
outside, and be safe on the high road before any body could give an 
alarm.’ 

“«* The job’s plain enough,’ said the other. 

“*¢ And the moment it’s done, mind that you be off at once to London 
—and for your lives don’t stop to drink on the way. 
avoid public houses—and all trace of you is lost.’ 

-** And you'll be scre to meet us the day after?’ 

«Sure as the sun will rise.’ 

“* And what time should we do the trick ?’ 

« « As soon after dusk as you can manage it. 
safe. Can you conceal your arms!’ 


Earlier would not be 


Attend to this— | 


—and but a week ago, it was whi that she had 
declined the hand of the wealthiest farmer in the neigbourhood. Theco- 
lour mounted to the lover’s cheek. To hear that his mistsess was fairer 
than before, was flattering to his pride—but to find her constancy un- 
changeable, was incense to his heart. 

The lights were sparkling in the village casements before the travel- 
lers reached the termination of the pathway—and Rawlings with his com- 
panion passed through the garden by a private wicket, and unobserved, 
reached the rear of his father’s cottage. The security and confidence ever 
felt in dwellings “far from town,”’ were here apparent—for the window 
of the little parlour was neither protected by shutter or curtain from theft 
or curiosity ; and while the retired soldier luxuriated with his pipe, his 
pretty daughter was engaged in plying her needle busily, in perfect un- 
consciousness that the eyes of a lover were gazing fondly on her from 
without. 

“‘ Heaven bless ye both!” ejaculated the warm-hearted sailor, “We 
must not appear too suddenly; come, we'll step over to the Lion, and 
send the landlady across to tel! father and sister that the wanderers are 
returned.” 

William Rawlings was the pride of the village; every rustic coquette 
was flattered by his preference ; and it was said that it was rather out of 
pique than love, that the miller’s pretty daughter had listened to the suit 
of the jolly landlord of “the Lion.” Certain it is, that her reception of 
the handsome sailor was much more ardent, than what he of the spigot 
would have approved, had he been a witness to the unexpected meeting. 

“Why, William, art thee alive man?” 

“ Alive, girl; ay, and likely to live. I need not ask thee for Julia and 
the old man—I had a peep at both through the parlour window. Step 
over, dear Betsey, and let them quietly know that here I am, sound as 
British oak, and an old comrade along with me.” 

“Lord! they will be so overjoyed,” exclaimed the hostess, as she 
skipped across the street, and knocked at the old quarter-master’s hall- 
dvor. 

“ Ah! Betsey, is it thou ?” said the veteran as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and held his hand out to the visitor. “ What news, my 
girl 1—girl—no, no—I must call thee dame now.” 

“ Look in my face,” returned the pretty hostess, ‘canst thou not read 
good tidings there ?”’ 

“ What mean ye, Betsey?’’ inquired the old man’s daughter. 

“Mean 1—nothing but what I say; I am the bearer of the best news 
you have listened to for the last six months.” 

“Is it aught concerning my boy?” exclaimed the excited quarter-mas- 
ter. 

“Yes—William-is alive and well; and of that an old friend of his, 


| who stopped just now at the Lion, will give you presently, a full assu- 


rance.” 
“‘ Heaven, I thank thee !’’ said the uld man, as he reverently raised his 
eyes, and poured the brief offering of gratitude warmly from a surcharged 


| heart. 


‘*¢ Easily—I’li borrow a poacher’s gun from an old pal of mine. It | 
comes in pieces; the barrel unscrews in the middle, and you can carry it | 


in the hare-pocket of a shooting-jacket.’ 

«+*Come.—Yonu know the manand the place. 
late from home.’ 

“They returned through the plantation. As they approached the 
paling—I still hanging on their heels—I was sorely tempted to give 
them a barrel a-piece before we parted; but I thought, as I had found 
out all they were after, that it was better to let them pass this time— 
and inform your honour of what was in the wind.’ 

“ You acted, gallant Captain,” replied Mr. Clifford, “ with excellent 
tact and judgment. I see clearly through the business. 
and return are discovered—and the wretch who caused my exile, would 
now consummate his villainy by murder. It will only expedite the 
denouement—and with the failure of to-morrow night, Morley’s career 
will close. Cume, Hector, we must not forget that you require refresh- 
ment—and while you sup, | will acquaint you with events which have 
occurred during your absence from the country.” 

While my uncle was detailing the progress of his secret operations, I 
was giving him ocular proof that my appetite had not deteriorated by 
campaigning. But even supper and a long story has an end. 
had struck the first hour of morning—we parted for the night—the Colo- 
nel, by no means satisfied that the assault on San Sebastian should have 
failed—Mr. Clifford, to mature his plans, and avail himself of the rat- 
catcher’s information—and J, to seek my pillow with that blessed and 
heart-cheering assurance, that all I loved dearest onearth were slumber- 
ing beneath the seme roof tree. 


Let us be off. 


I'm too 


and follow the fosterer and his companion to the native village 6f the lat- 
ter. It was sunset on the succeeding evening, before the stage coach on 


distance from Rawling’s home, and there depostted the travellers. Never 
did a couple of wayfarers crossa pathway more expeditiously. They 
had light kits and light purses—but they had what was better than any 
thing wealth could produce, lighter hearts—for from a fellow passenger, 
William, to the inquiry, * Doth my father still live 7” bad received an 
assurance that the old man was well, and happy, and without a care, save 
what arose from anxiety regarding the safety of his absent son. Nor 
was the fosterer less gratified by the further tidings of the stranger. His 
mistress was looking better than she had ever done—at least, such was 


My existence | 


The clock | 


“Don’t be surprised at—”’ 

“His return!’ exclaimed the other female. ‘Is he come home? 
Betsey—dear Betsey—end this suspense, and make us too, too happy.” 

“Certainly,” said the fair hostess, ‘‘ the sailor across the street is very 
like your brother.” 

“Ob! I will fly to him,” exclaimed the old man’s daughter, as she rush- 
ed towards the door—but in the passage her farther progress was arrest- 
ed—a man clasped her in his lusty embrace, and covered her lips with 
kisses. 

“ William, dear William—” 

“ Julia—my darling sister.” 

“Said I not truly,” observed the pretty hostess, “‘that [ brought you 
joyous news?” 

Next moment the wanderer was knecling at his father’s feet ; and that 
night, had Britain been searched through, a happier family could not 
have been discovered. 

“« And now that I have a chance of getting a civil answer, may I ask 
who that handsome young soldier is? I hope he is going to stop at the 
Lion for awhile. It would bea pleasure to serve a good-looking fellow 
like your friend, after being plagued waiting on frumpy farmers, snd an- 
swering beer-drinking boors.” 

“Why, Mistress Betsey, that same well-featured youth is a trusty com 
rade of my own, and asworn friend of a wild Irishman my sister is slightly 
acquainted with—a gentleman called Mark Antony O'Toole.” 

The name seemed to have & magical effect. Julia’s cheeks, in a mo- 
ment, were dyed with blushes—a heavy sigh involuntarily escaped—a 
tear trembled in her eye—and a looker-on would have been dull indeed, 


. “ | who could not have read the secret of her love. 
From Bromley Park we will carry the reader for a brief interval away, | 


“Ah!” said the landlady archly, **no wonder Frank Robinson was re- 
jected. So, Mistress Julia, and you would not confide in your old school- 


. | fellow, and tell her you were over head and eara in love.” 
whose roof the pair were seated, stopped at the cross roads ata mile’s | ’ 7 


‘He is to be our gnest for a few days—longer, probably, if you wil) 
make yourself agreeable. Julia, are you not obliged to me, my fair sis- 
ter, not only for bringing myself safely back, but also for coming home 
provided with a brother-in-law, if you will only letme recommend a hus- 
band to you.—Nay, dear Julia, no tears—I but jest, you know, and would 
not wound thy feelings for the world. I will go over for my friend—” 
he said and left the room, accompanied by the pretty hostess. The old 
man resumed his pipe; and poor Julia ascended to her own apartment, 
to bless Heaven for the restoration of a brother—and weep, were the 
truth known, for the absence of one even still dearer to her heart. 
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Five minutes passed—the hall door opened—she heard the well-known 
voice of the wanderet inquire for her, and presently footsteps were heard 
upon the stairs. 

“ Julia—what, moping here, and not down to offer a welcome to my 
friend! Well, I must fetch thee, my girl!” and William Rawlings un- 
closed the door. She started—the stranger was beside him—and she 
turned a look of displeasure and surprise on the thoughtless mariner. 

“ Nay, don’t look marlin-spikes at me, Julia. Here is the real offen- 
der.” 

One glance, and the secret was disclosed. 
delight, and eyes more brilliant now, 

“For having lost their light awhile,” 
she sprang into the fosterer’s arms. The vows of simple but ardent love 
were mutually interchanged anew—and that night the happiest family in 
Sussex would have been found circling the quarter- master’s parlor fire. 
* * * - . * 


With a face beaming with 


The clock was striking two, when the steward, after leaving his horse 
in the stables of Clifford Park, walked hastily to the hall, and admitted 
himself by means of a private key, to the wing of the building occupied 
by the confessor and himself. On looking towards the chamber of the 
priest, as Morley approached the mansion, a thin stream of light escaped 
from an opening ia the shutters, and told that the holy occupant had not 
yet retired to his pillow. The steward tapped gently at the churchman’s 
door, which was opened by the occupant himself. Within, the room was 
in manifest cunfusion—several trunks and boxes were being packed—the 
grate was filled with the remains of burnt papers—and it was quite evi- 
dent that the confessor was making such preparations as foreboded an 
immediate departure. 

“How now, Morley,—What news? Has aught occurred since noon?” 
inquired the churchman. 

‘‘T have determined to run the risk, and nothing now can change this 
resolution. The arrangements are completed. To-morrow night—” 

“Nay,” said the confessor—“ I neither wish, nor will know any thing 
of what is to happen to-morrow. It is enough for me to know what has 
occurred this afternoon.” 

“ Has anything important taken place 7” asked the steward. 

“‘Yes—two persons arrived this evening. They sleep to-night in the 
house. One I know tobe Mr. Clifford’s legal adviser. The other I fan- 
cy is to be the successor to yourself.” 

“To me?” exclaimed Morley in astonishment. ‘No, no! holy father! 
That will not be so hastily decided as you imagine.” 

“‘ Well—a short time will settle the question. After the strangers had 
been closeted with the old man for an hour, I framed an excuse and re- 
quested to speak to Mr. Clifford fora minute. An answer was returned 
that he was engaged particulaily, and orders issued that none should in- 
trude upon him. There is a change indeed. J, refused admittance, 
who for years was constant at his side even as a shadow. I, who hith- 
erto dictated who should be received and who rejected! Saints and an- 
gels! I can scarcely believe the thing myself.” 

The steward had listened with an expression of countenance, which 
evinced a sort of stupid incredulity. ‘‘ Father, are we both awake ?” he 
inquired with a sickly smile, that betrayed the inward workings of a bo- 
som racked with disappointment and despair. 

“‘Mine, Morley,” returned the confessor coldly, ‘are the acts of a 
man fully awake to coming events. No papers shall rise in judgment 
against me;” and he pointed to the fire-place—“ and, as*you may per- 
ceive, | am preparing for a long journey on sudden notice. Have you 
been in your room since your return? I fancy yeu will find there a docu- 
ment laid upon your table.” 

The steward instantly retired—his absence was short, and he entered 
to the priest’s apartment with an open letter in his hand. 

“ Even so” —and his white lips quivered as he spoke—“ Tis from the 
old man—brief, bat to the purpose—I am rudely discharged, and—"’ 

“ Directed to give an account of your stewardship,” continued the 
_ ‘which may not exactly be convenient. What do you purpose 

oing ?” 
_ “Avenge myself, holy father—leave Clifford Hall ‘a house of mourn- 
ing’ and through the son, strike the cold dotard to the heart. Yes, if 
ruin impends on me, I shall involve others in the vortex. This time to- 
morrow, the stern old man who turns me as contemptuously away as I 
would spurn a beggar from the gate, shall be, what through life, and by 
my agency, he has been—childless, Farewell !’’ 

He said, and left the apartment. 

* . _ * * + 7 

It is asserted that excessive joy, like agonizing sorrow, equally drives 

sleep away. When I*retired to my couch, happiness and hope reigned 





| blood—and was about to leave the room, when the confederate ruffian 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


in my bosom—and yet my dreams were light, my slumbers sound. I | 


was early astir—but others were earlier still—and when I entered the 
parlor, I found the family party already collected. 

Like all other breakfasts, ours ended in due course ; the ladies retired ; 
and Mr. Clifford, the Colonel, and myself, adjourned to the lawn, and 
there held a walking consultation. In fact, with his customary decision, 
my uncle had already made his dispositions. The intended bravos were 


be C. 


| tage of the momentary absence of the eflicer at the door, when summon- 
| ing his fellows from below, Morley unperceived, took a small phial from 


| 
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denounced to the police; and at the very moment we were talking mat- 
ters over on the lawn, Mr. Morley’s agents were in close custody in Lon- 
don. 

It was necessary that another day should pass, before Mr. Clifford 
deemed it expedient to throw off his incognito. It wore away. At 
Bromley Park the inmates were variously employed ;—my uncle, in car- 
rying out his successful arrangements; my father, in ascertaining wheth- 
er a false attack on the sea-face of San Sebastian might not have operat- 
ed as an effective diversion; my mother, [ suspect, in offering additional 
prayers to Heaven for my safe return; and Isadora and myself—but, 
pshaw! the communings of young hearts were never intended for reveal- 
= . * . * * * * * 

Again the scene must change. At Clifford Hall the presence of two 
strangers was unusual; and, in thatdull and sleepy establishment, that 
trifling event had occasioned some sensation. When morning advanced, 
the surprise of the household was considerably increased. The confes- 
sor had disappeared, having removed all his baggage, none knew where 
or how. The steward was also missing, but his apartments were in their 
customary state ; and as be frequently left the hall for days together in 
course of duty, his absence occasioned no particular surprise. The church- 
man had departed for the continent two hours before the steward quitted 
Clifford Park, and, as it was fated, neither re-entered the domain gates 
after they bad passed them. 

It would appear, that when he found his former friend and counsellor 
had left him to his resources, all Morley’s self-possession vanished, and 
his future actions seemed rather the results of sudden impulse than of 
deliberate forethought Without any fixed object, he took the road to 
London ; and that, too, by circuitous routes, which rendered the journey 
unnecessarily tedious. Although his general habits were temperate, he 
made frequent halts at road side houses, and drank freely where he 
stopped. It was late when he reached the metropolis—and on his arri- 
val in the Borough, he put up his horse at an obscure inn, took some re- 
freshment, ordered a bed he never occupied; for, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, he spent the night rambling through the streets, or drinking 
low houses only frequented by the vicious and the destitute. God knows 
what the wretched man’s feelings were! He then believed that a foul 
act was doing or had been done; and it is hard to say, whether remorse 
for having caused the deed, or a savage exultation at its fancied ac- 
complishment, bad fevered his guilty soul, and, like another Cain, 
“ murdered sleep,”’ and when innocence reposes, made him a wretched 
wanderer. 

Morning came, and at the appointed hour named to meet his myrmy- 
dons, the stewasd repaired to the place of rendezvous. He hastened on, 
as he believed, to learn the death of his victim; but it was only to hurry 
his own guilty career to its close. The wretched man, in thieves’ parlance, 
was “ regularly planted.” The moment they found themselves in cus- 
tody, the ruffians (both returned convicts) admitted their intended crime, 
and gave ample information by which their employer should be detected. 
It was arranged by the officers that Morley should be received by one of 
the rufhans, at the public-house where the meeting had been appointed— 
and, apparently blind to danger, the steward entered the tap and passed 
through into a back room, which had been notified to him as the place 
where his sanguinary associates would be found in waiting. 

The room was squalid in appearance, ill-lighted, and in every respect 
a fitting place for villains to frequent. Atadatk corner he perceived the 
larger ruffian ut a table—and, what rather startled him at first, a stran- 
ger seated at his side. A brief conversation, however, explained the 
matter. “‘ The other cove had shyed when it came to the point, and he 
had to call on a trusty pal, the gentleman wot sate beside him.”’ Tho- 
roughly deceived, Morley fell into the trap laid for him, without harbor- 
ing a suspicion—listened with manifest satisfaction to a fabricated de- 
tail of the imaginary assassination—handed to the murderer the price of 


struck a heavy blow upon the table with a pewter measure—announced 
that he was a Bow-street runner, and Morley his prisoner. Then turning 
to the door he repeated the signal a second time. It was answered— 
three officers came in. 

Although astounded at the occurrence, the steward came to a sudden 
and desperste determination. The :uffian, hardened as he was, turned 
his eyes away in another direction from his victim—and, taking advan- 


his pocket, and swallowed the contents. He was instantly secured and 
searched—a large sum in money taken from his person—the handcuffs 
were being put on, which were to bind him for a time to the returned 
convict—the wretch who had betrayed him,—when suddenly, his look ~ 
became fixed and glassy—his face livid—he reeled into the arms of an 
officer, and next moment, sank on the floor a corpse. 


CONCLUSION. 


* All tragedies are finish’d byadeath, — 
All comedies are ended by a marriage.""—Dow Juan. 


The second week of October was beautiful. The woods were tinted 
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with the varied hues which autumn interposes between “ summer green,” | 
and “ snow clad winter.” The sunshone brightly—the birds sang—the 
bells rang out a merry peal—and a bridal, in long array, swept through 
the long avenue of Clifford Park, and approached the village church. | 
The road was crowded with all the rustic population of the neighbor- 
hood—and, while the men hurraed, the girls spread flowers along the 
churchyard path, when the young and beautiful bride left the carriege at | 
the gate, and advanced to the portal of the sacred edifice. She reached 
the altar Jeaning on her lover's arm—and there, encouraged by the ap- 
proving smiles of happy relatives and surrounded by a gaily dressed 
corté ge of bridal attendants, interchanged her vows of constancy, and 
bestowed her plighted hand upon the youth who knelt beside her. The 
surpliced priest pronounced his benison, and closed the book—the holy 
ceremony was over—but an interesting scene remained. An aged man, 
on whose head the snows of eighty winters rested, had sate beside the 
altar in a chair, while the sacred rite was celebrated. When the church- 
man’s blessing died away in the echo of the distant aisle, the old man 
signalled the young couple to approach him; they knelt at the feet of | 
their venerable relation, who laid a hand upon either head, and with | 
eyes devoutly up-turned, invoked Heaven’s protection upon his darling 
children. he blesser was Mr. Clifford—the blessed ones, Isidora and 
myself. . ~ . ’ “ 

A second time the sun had circled the earth, and the same season had 
returned. Again the village bells were rung, and the park of Clifford | 
Hall was crowded with tenants and villagers—that day it was the scene 
of rejoicing and festivity—an heir was born to the ancient name—and 
the baptismal ceremony was being performed within the hall, in presence 
of a goodly assemblage. From the font, the infant was carried in the 
arms of his young and happy mother to an easy chair, where a venera- 
ble man was seated. She knelt and invoked his blessing; and, upon the 
heads of two generations the uld man’s hands were laid, while his lips | 
poured forth an ardent benediction. ° ° e 


Again the year came round. I[t was later in the season, for withered 
leaves were spread thickly on the ground, a mute but striking type of 
life’s decay. Slow and heavily the village bell was tolling—death was 
in Clifford Hall, and its owner was about to be carried to the tomb, 
where his forefathers were sleeping. Ripe for the grave—surrounded 


by those Me loved—cheered by the consolations of religien, Mr. Clifford 

had calmly slumbered life away—his head pillowed on a daughter’s bo- 

sem—his hand pressed gently within the grasp of a son, from whom for 

five-and-thirty years he had been alienated. 
7 ad 7 


The stranger who passes through the domain of Clifford Hall, will 
occasionally encounter a hale, stout, white-headed man, in leathers and 
gambroon, with a gun under his arm, and two Scotch terriers at his 
heels. That person was once intituled Shemus Rhua—but years have 
spoiled the soubriquet. At the back gate there is a picturesque cottage, 
with a flower-garden attached, and filled with bee-hives. There a hand- 
some old woman will present herself, attended by a village girl. She 
bears the nce of a faithful servant, who has retired with every 
comfort. That old woman was once Ellen—or the gipsy, as you please. 

In the immediate front of the Hall, two elderly personages may be 
daily noticed. One—stout, stooped, very gray, and very intelligent- 
looking—that is mine uncle. Another—spare, slight, and with a head 
erect as if he intended to throw Father Time off his shoulders, should 
he presume to invade them—his empty sleeve perfects the identity. 
Need I name my father ? 

One more group remains. A middle-aged gentleman, and a lady, 
rich in the beauty of middle life—a throng of children, that would throw 
Harriet Martineau into hysterics, gambol round them, while a handsome 
old gentlewoman, whom they term ‘‘ grandmama,” superintends their 
movements, If you cannot guess who they are—why go up to the stew- 
ard’s house upon the hill—and Mr. O'Toole, or his pretty wife, will in- 
form you. 

-—— 

Busker Hirt Moxument.—The Boston Daily Advertiser gives the 
following items of information concerning the Bunker Hill Monument 
from an account published by Mr. Willard, the Architect : 

“It appears that the actual cost of the work complete was $101,682. 
Had the cost not been increased by the delay arising from the deficiency 
of funds, the amount would not have exceeded $80,000. Mr. Willard 
presents estimates which show that at the market prices of granite work 
of a like description, it would have cost not less than $200,000. The a- 
bove statements relate solely to the cost of the obelisk itself, exclusive of 
that of the land, etc. The amount expended on the work from 1825 to 
1829 was $56,525; from 1834 to 1836, $20,421; and on the final re- 
sumption of it, $24,016; besides some additional expenses for iron-work, | 
etc., making up the above sum. There was also paid in addition for the 
land, $23,332; for expenses connected with the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary and laying the corner-stone, $4,720; besides sundry other | 
miscellaneous expenses.” 

——_ 


Marve Svuear.—A gentleman from the western part of Massachusetts 
informs us that very litule maple sugar has been made this year,—the 


transition from winter to spring having been too sudden to bring out the | 


sap. Sunny days and freezing nights are the kind of weather which is 
favourable to sugar-making. 


demand for cane sugar. 


The amount of maple sugar usually manu- | 
factured is so great, that its failure this year will perceptibly increase the | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


The following sweet poem is from a new candidate for public favor. 
We need not, of course, bespeak the attention of our readers to such 
beautiful and touching verses. 

Original. 
THE LOVER'S GIFTS 
BY E. 8. P. 
Lo! every token of the Past, 
Each treasured gift of thine, 
I long to view them all once more, 
While yet I°call them mine. 


And first of all, this plain gold ring, 
The one that thou didst wear, 

And proffer when thy trembling lips 
Could scarce thy love declare. 


O! I have prized it more than e’er 
A miser prized his gold, 

And never has it left my hand, 
Or passed my eager hold. 


Yet I must take it from its home, 
Tis hard indeed to part, 

How desolate my finger is— 
How sad my lonely heart. 


Yet fare-thee-well, thy earliest boon, 
One kiss, we part for aye— 

Sad memories swell my heart, as now 
I lay this gift away. 


The diamond next! bestowed when first 
I vowed to be thy bride ; 

Come, follow thou, that earlier friend, 
I'll place thee side by side. 


The bracelets too, that I have worn 
So long in love and trust, 

With trembling hand I now undo, 
For go with these they must. 


And now the chain that thou didst bind 
Around my willing neck, 

And with a joyous smile declared, 
“ This chain my bride shall deck.” 


And must I yield thee also up? 
Alas! too hard to bow ; 

To rend each idol from my heart, 
Enshrined with many a vow. 


The golden chain that I have worn 
In love, and pride, and hope— 

Ah! yes, thou too must follow on, 
Although my heart be broke. 


And as I now undo each fold, 
My tears fall thick and fast, 

But, ah! what cometh upward here ? 
The dearest and the /ast ! 


Thy picture! and thy lock of hair! 
I’ve worn them on my heart, 

I’ve nurtured them with tears and sighs, 
And can we, must we part? 


The all that’s left of Thee, to me, 
Thy brow, thy lips, thine eyes, 

Thy very smile itself is there, 
What love within it lies? 


T press it te my burning lips, 
But ah! ’tis icy cold; 
Thy counterpart, and not thyself, 


tai 
In my embrace I hold. 


And yet that kiss is something worth, 
I feel not quite alone, 
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While I can press unto my heart, 
A face so like thine own. 


Yet I have said, and thou must go, 
Sweet idol, fare-thee-well ! 

How desolate my spirit is, 
My tongue shall never tell. 


Spurned was the love that thou hadst won 
From my young trusting heart; 

And now I spurn thy worthless gifts, 
And bid each one depart. 


And yet, not all; I cannot yield 
This little lock of hair; 

So soft and shadowy is the tress, 
So much of TJ'hee is there. 


I’ve loved Thee as few hearts can love, 
My every pulse was thine ; 

Surely, it cannot do Thee wrong, 
To let this still be mine. 


Go rings, and bracelets, picture, all, 
Unwept I yield these up; 
Let but this little lock remain, 


And I can drink the cup. 
———— 


EXTRACT FROM “TITIAN.” 
A ROMANCE OF VENICE, BY R SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


THE FORTUNES oF “IL ZINGARO.” 


‘‘ Nearly a hundred years ago there dwelt in Venice one Antonio So- 
lario, better known as ‘J/ Zingaro.’ As the name implies, he originally 
wasa gipsy. Tradition has reported him a native of Chieti, in the 
Abruzzi; but it is now believed that he first drew breath in Venice. 
He had been brought up to the mean art of a tinman, and in that capa- 
city obtained his living at Naples. 

‘In that city, at that time, by far the most eminent painter was the 
well known Colantonio del Fiore, a man of great wealth, and noble blocd, 
who the art from an enthusiastic love for it, for had he pleased, 
he might have filled as high offices in the State as did his ancestors. He 
was one of the first to t the use of oil, which John of Bruges had 
re-discovered, end to this day the softness of his tints, and the harmony 
of his colours never fail to win admiration from all who behold the many 
master-pieces of att with which he has enriched Naples. It is doubtful 
whether, at the present time, when art has made such onward move- 
ments, we have anything superior in its way, to his painting of St. Je- 
rome taking a thorn out of a lion’s paw—a picture which the Neapoli- 
tans show with great pride, as combining the Flemish management of 
details, with our Italian force of coloring. 

“Rich in genius—in fame—in the world’s wealth, Colantonio possess- 
ed a treasure which he prized even more than genius, fame, or wealth 
—this was his only child—a daughter ; more beautiful, it was whispered 
than any form of loveliness, which even his pencil, creative as it was, 
had produced. They tell us of the jealous care with which a Spaniard 
guards the daughter of his house from casual observation, but no vigil- 
ance could surpass that exercised by Colantonio as respected his fair 
Claudia. It was his boast that no man’s eye but his own had beheld 
her beauty, and that her charms should never be unveiled until her bridal 
day. 

“The report of that loveliness, hewever, spread through Naples, and 
many a cavalier tried stratagems to obtain a view of it. They were all 
in vain, for her father thought his honor concerned in foiling each at- 
tempt, and cloistered nun never lived in more complete seclusion, than 
did the young and beautiful Claudia del Fiore. 

‘‘Among those who had heard of the maiden, was Antonio Solario, the 
Zingaro. While exercising his mean employment, he obtained admission 
into Colantonio’s house, and being then in his eighteenth year, full of 
life and spirit—rich in a jeyful temperament which accommodated itself 
to whatever society he was pluced among—remarkable for a readiness of 
reply, and a sharpness of wit which ever drew smiles from his audience, 
and, above all, forturate in possessing personal advantages of lofty sta- 
ture, graceful form, and eminently handsome features, it is not wonderful 
that, being admitted into Colantonio’s dwelling, in the exercise of his 
humble handicraft, he succeeded in attracting the attention, and winning 
the favor of all the domestics. Still he had not been so fortunate as to 
obtain a view of their young mistress. He was so agreeable a companion 
that he was frequently summoned to the house when there was only no- 
minal occasion for his services. It once happened that they were all so 
much engrossed by the Zingaro, and the merriment he was creating for 
their amusement, that the repeated summons from their youthful mistress 


was all unheeded. Curious to know the cause of this unwonted neglect, | 


Claudia descended from her own apartment to the room in which Anto- 
nio Solario was affording entertainment by singing one of the most popu- 
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lar airs of that time. She retired behind one of the pillars until the 
song was concluded, and had ample opportunity to notice him. She saw 
how much better than his fortunes were his looks ; how nature had 
stamped on face, form, and manners those marks which denoted that he 
drew his nobility direct from God! Tear herself from the spot she could 
not—there see some spell which detained her there, a spectator of 
Il Zingaro’s.various and successful attempts, with song, and jest, and 
story, to scatter happiness around him ; she could not choose but listen, 
and, at last, when he had concluded, she stealthily retired, fancying 
herself unseen, and bearing with her to her chamber a lively impression 
of the stranger. He, however, had noticed her from the moment she 
entered the hall, and was smitten by the loveliness which so far exceeded 
all that rumour had reported. That moment sealed his fate. 

“Hurried on by resistless passion, Solario forgot the difference between 
Claudia’s rank and his own lowliness, (for love, like death, isa mighty 
leveller,) forgot that, as she was wealthy and he was penniless, the very 
motive of his affection might be mistaken or maligned—forgot that he 
had no pretensiong, except that love which equalizes all wordly distinc- 
tions—in a word, forgot all, except that she was very beautiful. 

“Passion, it is said, will find not only an utterance, but the opportunit 
for it. From the day on which Antonio Solario first saw Colantonio’s 
daughter, he might be said to follow her like a shadow. At night, she 
knew his voice among the many serenaders who might be said to besiege 
her dwelling ; and, whether at matin prime or the soft vesper hour, she 
a'tended public worship in the cathedral, be sure that there was.one ever 
at_hand, to watch her every motion, and to glance the admiration which, 
as ire his lips had not ventured to avow. 

“Humble devotion such as this from one who,like herself,was young and 
handsome, made its way into the heart of Claudia. She had learned 
the lowliness of his condition, coupled with the thousand conjectures 
arising from the evident superiority of bis manners and appearance, that 
if he pleased, he might shine out as gallantly as any noble in Naples, and 
ruffle it on equal terms of rank and wealth with any cavalier at court. 
There came, too, coupled with such cunjectures, a variety of rur-ors, 
more true, that some of the fairest dames of Naples had not thought it 
beneath them to sue for intimate acquaintance with the handsome Zin- 
garo, and that, from some cause unknown, he had latterly turned a deaf 
ear to their solicitations. 

“T know not how such statements may have influenced the fair Claudia; 
or whether, like Solario, she had yielded her heart at the first look ; or 
whether the citadel surrendered after a long siege ; but it is certain that 
Antonio Salario contrived, more than ence, to obtain an interview with 
her—had ventured to make the avowal of bis lcve—had made it with 
less of hope than of despair, and that a soft confession, rather sighed 
than spoken, was the reply which then imparadised the world to him. 
The gentle acknowledgment of love which breathed vitality into his own 
—that delicious whisper which made hope a tangible and material thing 
—that fond kiss which sealed the cherished avowal, placed him far 
above the pressure of all worldly circumstance. True, he was lowly in 
birth, and debased in station, but what cared he, rich in the wealth of 
that young maiden’s love ? 

‘But there is ever an impediment to the current of such deep passion 
aa theirs—the deeper and the stronger for its being a secret to all but 
themselves. It soon came to Colantonio’s knowledge, that his daughter 
notwithstanding all his care, bad contrived not only to be seen but loved. 
He marked his time, and surprised the lovers together. He wasa proud 
man, but well knew how to govern himself. He spoke to Claudia’s at- 
tendant, who was present, and told her that from her vigilance he had 
expected much, but it grieved him tofind his confidence betrayed, ‘From 
this hour,’ said he, ‘you must leave my house, and shall seek a more 
trustworthy servitor than you have proved.’ But the tears of Claudia 
entreated a less harsh procedure than the instant dismissal of her nurse, 
and Selario frankly chimed in with a confession that for ber breach of 
faith he ought to bear the burthen. 

“Ashe spoke, the Painter confessed to himself that seldom had wo- 
man’s heart—ihe way to which is so frequently through the eyes—been 
so well justified ia its fancy asin the present instance. As the lovers 
stood before him—the very perfection of all that best became their res- 
pective sexes—he felt his anger subside into interest, and his parental 
affection become kind and gentle, as it ever had been before it was ruf- 
fled. 

* ‘Come here, my child,’ said he, as he seated himself on the ottoman 
which they had occupied before his entrance ; ‘Come here, and tell thy 
father who is this youth, and wherefore is he here!’ But before the 
blushing girl could give a reply, Solatio boldly spoke : ‘lam Antonio 
Solario, whom men commonly call Il Zingaro. I amhere because I love 
thy daughter.’ 

“ «Ty this true ?’ asked Colantonio. His danghter hid her face upon his 
bosom, and he said, ‘Aye, hat answers me sufliciently. And thou dost 
love the youth ? wouldst wed him?’ Then, turning to Il Zingaro, he 
said, ‘I shall not blame thee for having thus made acquaintance with my 
daughter. The blame is mine, for not having taken better care to pre- 
vent it. J cannot blame thee for loving her, for she is beautiful—nor 
in sooth, can I condemn her tor loving thee. But here must end this 
intimecy. I shall not tell thee what others might eay hadst thou made 





this avowal to them, that thy presumption and thy poverty were equal, 
for Colantonio del Fiore is not the man to reproach any one with the 
lowliness of the station in which it had pleased God to place him. IL 
see that ye love each other—te it so, for the affections are not to be 
fettered. But, as my daughter knows, I have long determined that none 
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but a Painter shall ever wed ber. When thou art as good a painter as 
raytelf, come, if it will please thee, and claim my Claudia’s hand.’ 

“Ii Zingaro, baffled, but no beaten, retorted that it would take time 
te make him a painter, even if he had genius enough. 

“ ‘Aye,’ said Colantonio, ‘it will take time to turn the Tinman of 
Naples into an artist. But my Clandia is now little more than a child, 
and few years will find her still young. She tells me that she loves 
thee. Let her keep to this—if she can—and I pledge myself that if, in 
ten years, thou art able to comply with my conditions, then thou mayest 
take her hand, with her heart in it. One stipulation more—thon must | 
leave Naples without delay, nor return until thou canst, in honor, claim | 
thy Claudia—if thine she is to be. Nor must thou, during thy absence, 
hold any communication, by message or by letter, with my danghter. 
Dost thou agree 7” 

“The compact was made on the moment, and Colantonio asked : 
‘Thine age is 1’ 

“ “1 shall be twenty to-morrow, Signore.’ 

“So young? I should have taken thee for more. And Claudia is 
four years thy junior. In ten years time, should thou come back to claim 
thy bride, both will yet be young. Thy hand—I pledge thee, in all faith, 
to keep our contract. And for Claudia—’ 

“« «My life on her faith !’ exclaimed Solorio. 

“ ‘Thou art over bold, Sir Zingaro, to pledge a woman's faith so ve- 
hemently ! My Claudia, I go to court for two hours; see whether thou 
canst keep thy Zingaro within the bounds of this chamber till I return. It 
will be your last meeting for many years.’ 

“The painter went to court, and from the terms of familiarity which 
existed between him and the king, Ladislaus the Victorious, hesitated 
not—half in merriment and half in earnest—to mention to him the singu- 
lar compact which he had made with I Zingaro. 

“There is something about the youth,’ said he, ‘which has strangely 
won upon me, »nd makes me cease to wonder that my Claudia has sur- 
rendered her heart tohim. I like also, I confess, the ingenuity and 
perseverance with which he has obtained acquaintance with her, in spite 
of all the impediments I had raised to prevent her being seen or known 
by anyone. In truth, my good Lord, if I had not solemnly vowed that 
my daughter should wed none but a Painter, I think I should be weak 
enough to pardon her having been won by this young man. J should es- 
teem it an addition to the many favours my sovereign has conferred upon 
me, if he would givé me his opinion upon a matter which so very closely 
concerns me and mine.’ ; 

“The King, greatly surprised that such a noble as Colantonic del Fiore 
could have any doubt whatever upon the subject, and had rather expected 
that his motive in speaking was to secure the removal of I! Zingaro, ae- 
cidedly expressed his opinion that nothing could be more absurd than 
the slightest sympathy towards one who had been guilty of the presump- 
tion of soliciting the affections of a maiden of noble birth, and recom- 
mended that he be drafted into the army then raising against the Pope 
and the Florentines when absence, no doubt, would gradually efface all 
recollection of him from the mind of Claudia. But to such a measure— 
to any measure of violence against I] Zingaro, there appeared such decid- 
ed reluctance on the part of Colantonio, that King Ladislaus declared 
himself unable to vliveadio the interest which the artisan had inspired 
in the mind of that noble. Perhaps it was to relieve himself from the 
trouble of giving the matter any further consideration that his Majesty 

ly suggested that Colantonio should consult the Queen Marguerite, 

is mother, (the widow of King Charles of Durazzo,) and the Princess 

Giovanna, his sister, who succeeded him on the throne of Naples and 
the Two Sicilies. 

“The suggestion, however intended, was seriously taken and acted up- 
on by Colantonio. He sought the Queen and the Princess, obtained a 
_ audience, and made them acquainted with what had taken place. 

he romance of the story touched them, and they took a view of it dif- 
ferent to that taken by the King. They knew how love outsteps all dis- 
tinctions of station, and admired the manner in which it had entangled 
the fortunes of one so lowly as I] Zingaro with the heiress of a noble so | 
proud as Colantonio. 

“They required that the lovers should be brought before them. The 
blushes, the tears, and the silence of Claudia pleaded powerfully with 
the Princess. and the manly beauty, gentle bearing, and passionate 
words of Il Zingaro completed the conquest over their prejudices. They 
assured Colantonio, that as he had pledged his word, as well as because 
the happiness of his daughter appeared involved in the result, they 
thought that I] Zingaroshould have the opportunity of trying to win her, 
if he could, upon the terms proposed, difficult as they were. 

“This decision agreed with Colantonio’s own secret disposition, and 
the contract between I] Zingaro and himself was ratified on the spot, in 
the most solemn manner, before Queen Marguerite and the Princess 
Giovanna. 

“Thou wilt require the means of support during thy probation.’ 
said the good Quel} and our desttier” at ely dias” : 

“*And I,’ said the Princess Giovanna, ‘must be allowed to help thee— 
here is gold, ard thou knowest where to obtain more, whenever thou 
mayest require it, by sending this ring tome,’ taking a ring from her own | 
finger and giving itto 1) Zingaro. 

“From me,’ said Colantonio, ‘thou dost not require gold or gem, but | 
my name is indifferently well known wherever Art is known througbuut 
Italy, and thou shalt have letters from me to the first painters in each 
city. 

“‘At the command of the Queen, Colantonio, his daughter, and her ! 











lover continued her guests during the remainder of the day. A few of 
nobles were admitted to the party,and to them the Queen had related the 
events which had occurred. She mentioned her reason for not con- 
cealing them, which was that Claudia, being considered as a betrothed 
maiden, should henceforth, in the absence of ber lover, be free from the 
importunity of suitors. Many a gallant who saw her that evening for 
the first time, envied the good fortune of Il Zingaro della Piomessa, as 
he was playfully called by the Princess Giovanna—an appellation by 
which, rather than his own, he was subsequently known throughout Italy. 

“T pass the leave-taking of the lovers,and all the ontpourings of affection 
which that moment witnessed. With deepand passionate words did the 
beautiful Claudia repeat and renew her avowal of love, and promise of 
its fidelity. The lock of golden hair which she suffered him to take, was 
kept nearest his heart during the long, long years of his absence, and 
treasured as one would treasure the relic of a saint. They parted, and 
the travels and trials of 1! Zingaro commenced. 

“At that time, one of the most eminent painters in Italy was Lippo 
d’ Almasi, at Bologna, who threw such inimitable grace into his pictures 
of the Virgin that he was commonly called Lippo della Madonna. To 
him, and, indeed, according to promise, to the leading masters in the 
principal cities of Italy—Solario took letters of strong recommendation 
from Colantonio ; became his pupil, (very speedily a favorite one, from 
his’extraordinary aptitude and application,) and in a few years, could 
learn no more from him. _I! Zingaro’s story was exactly calculated to 
excite an interest in his favor in the minds of people so imaginative as 
the children of our sunny south. Every where he had the best masters, 
and none of them would accept anything, save thanks, from so remarka- 
ble a pupil. In the fourth year of his pilgrimage, he was able to decline 
the liberal allowance which Queen Marguerite’s bounty had made him 
—his pencil amply supplying him with the means of living. After he 
qu'tted Bologna, he successively studied under Lorenzo di Bicci in Flo- 
rene, Galasso Galassi in Ferrara, the elder Vivarini in Venice, and 
Vittore Pisanellmand Gentile de Fabriano in Rome. At each place they 
yet shew the products of his genius, and remember with lively interest 
the events of the painter's life. At last, when the ten years had nearly 
passed, Il Zingaro returned to Naples. 

‘(Important changes had taken place in his absence. The good Queen 
Marguerite had died, and King Ladislaus, her son, so often victorious, 
had, in turn, been subdued by death. In his place reigned the Princess 
Giovanna, his sister, and her husband James of Bourbon. 

‘During the weary period of Il Zingaro’s absence—a time as long as 
Penelope continued faithful to Ulysses—he had kept his part of the pac- 
tion, and reftained from any communication, by letter or message, with 
the lady of hislove. He learned, in his return, that she still remained 
unwedded, and, satisfied with this pleasing certainty, refrained from any 
immediate attempt to see her. One of the Neapolitan nobles whom he 
had met at Rome, and with whom he had formed a familiar acquaint- 
ance, undertook to make the Queen aware of his return, and did this by 
presenting her with a small picture of a Holy Family, painted by him, 
the beauty of which so greatly delighted her Majesty, that she expressed 
an anxious desire to sit for her own portrait to an artist of such great 
merit. The change of time, station, and attire had socompletely altered 
the painter—who was now matured into ripe manhood—that Queen Jo- 
anna did not recognize him as I] Zingaro della Promessa, nor was it un- 
til he had finished the portrait to her own satisfaction, and the admira- 
tion of her court, that he took an opportunity of presenting her the 
she had formerly given him, and thus convincing her—what she 
not to that moment suspected—that he was the same Antonio Solario in 
whose fortunes she had condescended to be interested, nearly ten yeare 
before. 

“The Queen informed him that although she had forgotten bis features 
ahe had often remembered his compact with Colantonio, and had been 
happy to learn, from time to time, as rumor wafted intelligence of his 
continued advancement in his art, that the best masters considered him 
their equal. The difficulty, she assured him, would be to convince Co- 
lantonio of this, for he bad a high opinion of his own skill, nor thought 
it possible for any one to equal it. Ii Zingaro assured the Queen that 
for this he had provided, having painted what the best artists had inform- 
ed him might be submitted to the judgment of any one, who could dis- 
tinguish between what was indifferent and what was good. 

““‘Knows Colantonio,’ said the Queen, ‘of thy return?’ Receiving 
for reply that, as yet, none knew it save herself and his friend, the noble, 
she said, ‘Then, we must send for him here, at once, and, meanwhile, 
do thou bring hither the picture thou dost intend to exhibit before him.’ 

“This was done, and, before the whole court, both painters were in 
attendance. The Queen’s portrait and the Holy Family, which she had 
received from I} Zingaro were then exhibited, and Colantonio’s opinion 
demanded. He examired them long and closely, likeone whose opinion 
might influence that of the many, and frankly said, ‘Whoever painted 
these is an artist of no common merit.’ 

“The Queen then ordered the curtain to be withdrawn from the third 
or trial-painting. It is to be seen, to this day, among the finest pictures 
in Naples—equal to the best of them. It represents the Virgin enthron- 
ed, and surrounded by Saints. Colantonio paused before the picture, 
like one bewildered. At length, he exclaimed, ‘There is witchery in that 
perspective—pencil never painted anything superior. But that Virgin— 
as I live, the features are those of my own Claudia; methinks, too, that 
the features of the old man resemble mine own ; but assuredly they are 
not flattered ; while he, who is depicted behind St. Aspremus reminds 
me of Il Zingaro. I pray your Majesty inform me this painter’sname {” 
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“ ‘You bave spoken it,’ said the Queen. ‘1s that picture equal to any 
of thine 7’ 


“ ‘Its painter,’ he replied, ‘ia more able than any artist now in Italy. 


he beats us all. 

“Upon this, Ul Zingaro, who had hitherto stood apart, an anxious ob- 
server, came forward and claimed the fulfilment of the pledge. When 
fully satisfied that the paintings ia which he had discovered so much ex- 
cellence, had indeed been the work of I) Zingaro, to him Colantonio 
spoke no more, but made an obeisance to Queen Giovanna, and was leav- 
ing the Hali of Audience. He was called back, and the Queen demend- 
ed whither he was going ? 

“ ‘Home,’ cried he, ‘to tell my daughter that she must prepare to be 
a bride this evening.’ 

“The marriage was immediately celebrated, and I need not say how 
happy, after the long delay and trials, were I) Zingaro and his bride. 

“Colantonio had high-born relatives, who remonstrated with him for 
bestowing his daughter upon a man of such mean origin as Ii Zingaro. ‘I 
pledged my faith,’ said he, ‘upon conditions which I deemed it impoasi- 
ble he could fulfil ; he has accomplished them, and I redeem my pledge. 
I marry my Claudia to no Zingaro, but to Antonio Solario, the best paint- 
er in Italy.’ 

“The reputation which Sulario obtained during his years of travel and 
study, increased until his death, and he is better known as ‘I) Zingaro,’ 
than by his real name. Like most of our great painters, he became the 
founder of # school—Nicolo di Vito, Simone Papa, Angiolello, Rocca 
di Rame, and the two Donzelli were among the principal of his pupils. 1 
know not whether Naples has yet produced a better paioter than J! Zin- 
garo, wh.ooe fortunes | have thus narrated.” 

—— 
NAVAL REMINISCENCES. 

The following comprehensive sketch of the services of Commodere 
James Biddle, is from the pen of the Editor of the Pittsburg Chronicle, 
who seems to have caught the generous contagion of heroic deeds, and 
chronicled them con amore. 


“We have somewhat of a passion for these matters, although bern 
and bred so far in the interior ; and, in our bachelor days, indulged 
somewhat in aspirations which we can hardly realize now amidst the 
bum-drum duties and anxieties of domestic life. We have been tempted 
on the occasion to glance back, and from official letters, the port-folio, 
and other well-thumbed materials, to gather up some reminiscences 
of one long familiar to our thoughts, although personally unknown. 

Commodore Biddle’s uncle was killed during the Revolutionary war, 
while commanding the frigate Randolph, of 32 guns, ina desperate fight 
with the Yarmouth, a British 64. The Randolph was blown up in this 
unequal conflict, and only four men saved on a floating spar. They re- 
ported that Captain Biddle, after receiving a mortal wound, had ordered 
a chair to be brought on deck, and from it continued calmly to issue his 
orders up to the moment of the explosion. 

The imagination of young Biddle was thus turned to the ocean, and 
at an early age he obtained a midshipman’s warrant. Almost at the out- 
set of his career, he was captured, with the gallant Bainbridge, in the 
frigate Philadelphia, and immured for nearly two years in the dungeons 
of Tripoli. Atthe breaking out of the war with England his impa- 
tience to be afloat led him to seek the first lieutenancy of the Wasp,a station 
rather below his proper claims. Ina short time after leaving the Capes 
of the Delaware she fell in with and —— bis Britannic Majesty's 
sloop of war Frolic. The Frolic was of superior force. Indeed, it is 
somewhat remarkable that in two actions of the late war on the ocean, 
where the parties could be considered as fairly matched, Biddle took 
a leading part. On this occasion, afier a skilful naval action, he finally 
led the boarders of the Wasp, and with his own hand hauled down the 
British flag. The letter of his commander places strikingly before us the 
well-known characteristics of this officer—perfect self possession and mi- 
nute attention to duty, but a manner roused and animated by danger. 
“Lieutenant Biddle’s active conduct contributed much to our success by 
the exact attention paid to every department during the engagement and 
the animating example he afforded to the crew by his intrepidily.” 
Biddle was put in possession of the prize and ordered to make for Charles- 
ton, but before the two vessels separated they were both captured by the 
Poictiers 74, 

On his exchange and promotion he took command of the Hornet, 
which formed part of the squadron under Decatur, blockaded in New 
London. During the intercourse, by flags of truce, with the British fleet 
Captain B. was brought into contact with its commander, Sir Thomas 


Hardy, (in whose arms Nelson died at Trafalgar,) and took occasion to | 


inquire after the Wasp, which had been commissioned in the British 
service as the Loup-Cervier, and was shortly expected on that station. 
The Hornet was the twin ship of the Wasp. Hardy perceived his drift 
and said, “I suppose you wanta fight with her.”’ 
caught at, and the desirableness of a fair challenge fight dwelt on. 
When the Loup Cevvier arrived a correspondence ensued between Capt. 
B. and her commander, and all things were supposed to be arranged, Sir 
Thomas Hardy, however, insisted on certain matters, to which Commo- 
dore Decatur, commanding the American eqvadron, positively refused 
assent. ‘I have the pleasure, however, to acquaint you,” says Captain 
Biddle, in a letter to Captain Mends, ‘‘tha: Commodore Decatur has 
given his permission that this ship shall meet the Loup-Cervier under a 


This was eagerly | 
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mutual and satisfactory pledge that neither ship receive any additional 
officers or men, but shall go into action with their original crews respec- 





| tively.” To Captain B.’s unspeakable chagrin, the Loup-Cervier was 


In design, colouring, drawing, expression, and knowledge of perspective, | sent away by Sir Thomas Hardy on the very morning the battle was ex- 


pected to take place. The correspondence between Captain Biddle and 
Captain Mends, in its anxiety for a meeting, but disclaimer of all per- 
sonal and unworthy feeling, is a high specimen of naval chivalry. Biddle 
was the more eager, as his friend Lawrence, whom he passionate! 
loved, had just fallen in what purported to be a challenge fight, althoug, 
the Cheeapeake had, in truth, hurried out unprepared, and with a disaf- 
fected crew, at the sight of the Shannon parading off Boston harbor. 
Lawrence never rece‘ved the letter sent in by Captain Broke, and after- 
wards published, which would have allowed him time for prepa 
ration. 

It having been decided to lay up the squadron at New London, Capt. 
B. asked and received permission to make the daring experiment of tak- 
ing the Hornet alone through the blockading fleet, and he succeeded in 
reaching New York. He rapidly prepared for sea ; and it was on this 
cruise that he beat and captured the British ship of war Penguin, of su- 
perior force, with a commander distinguished in their naval chronicles, 


| and with an addition to her crew taken in at the Cape of Good Hope for 
| special service. 


Captain Biddle was severely wounded on this occasion. The Pen 
guin having ceased firing, and an efficer from her deck having called out 
that she had surrendered, he had got on the taffarel to hail and ascertain 
if this were so, when he was shot at from the tops of the enemy. A 
musket ball struck the chin, directly in front, with great force, and pass- 
ing along the neck, tearing the flesh, went off behind through his cravat, 
waistcoat, and coat collar. He continued to direct the action to its close; 
and would not accept medical aid until after every wounded man of the 
Hornet had gone through the surgeon’s hands. 

In the early part of the action Captain B. had his face much disfigured 
by being struck twice with splinters, and when he received the wound in 
the neck, from which the blood flowed profusely, the most anxious con- 
cern for him was evinced by the crew, two of whom took him in their 
arms to carry him below. He could scarcely dise himself from 
them, and, finding that he would not leave thedeck, one of them stripped 
off his shirt and tied ittightly about Captain Biddle’s neck, so as to pre- 
vent the bleeding. In this official letter, now under our eye, it is said: 
“From the firing of the first gun to the last time the enemy cried out he 
had surrendered was exactly twenty-two minutes by the watch" —show- 
ing a laudable anxiety as to the economy of time. 


The Hornet subsequently escaped. after an arduous chase of three 
days, from one of the swiftest line-of-battle ships in the British navy. 
Captain B., though much indisposed and debilitated from his whom 4 
preserved, throughout this trying time, his accustomed vigilance and for- 
titude. The situation of the Horner, repeatedly under the guns of a 74, 
would have justified a surrender, siuiaea looked for by other 
man on beard ; but he could not bring his mind to give up the , and 
his unyielding spirit was at length crowned with success. As the near 
prospect of capture had a dispiriting effect on the crew, some of whom 
apprehended maltreatment on the pretence of being Biitons, Capt. B. 
addressed them in cheering, confident terms, declaring that he would 
hold out to the last, and that, in the event of capture, they must not dread 
ill-uxage, for he would continue with them and share the fate of every 
one of them, whatever it mightbe. Some of the roughest of these brave 
feilows were affected to tears, and a feeling ran thr the ship of 
perfect resignation to whatever might chance under beloved com- 
mander. 

Captain Biddle, on reaching New York, asked a Court of Inquiry, 
touching the public property thrown over during the chase. The follow- 
ing opinion was : 

“The Court, after mature deliberation, are of opinion that ne 
blame is imputatle to Captain Biddle ; and that the greatest applause is 
due tohim for his persevering gallantry and nautical skill, evinced in 
escaping, under the most disadvantageous circumstances, after e long 
and arduous chase by a British line-of-battle ship.” 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has, on several occasions, manifested 
its sense of his extraordinary merits. One resolution is new under our 
eye, in which, after referring to the naval victories, and reciting that 
Pennsylvania “looks with peculiar pride on the share which her native 
sons have had in these illustrious events,” offers to him the thanks of 
the Commonwealth for his distinguished gallantry and skill, and directs 
the Governor to present to him, in the name of the Commonwealth, an 
appropriate sword. He has received also, tokens of approbation under 
two resolutions of Congress. 

—_— 


SomeTHixG stw.—The Miners’ Express of Dubuque says: there is an 
immense Pigeon-roost in the forks of the Maquoketa, in Jackson county, 
such as has never been seen in this country before,—it is three miles long, 
and a half mile in width. Their roosting places are about a mile distant 
from their nest and feeding places, being three in number, and each one 
covering a section of land !—they break down young trees with their 
weight, and hundreds are killed by getting entangled in the falling limbs 
and branches. The people kill them with clubs, and their noise is so 
loud that when a gun is fired amongst them, the report cannot be heard 
—and e person can stand in one place and shoot all day, the birds re- 
turning as soon as you can load.—They are building their nests, and the 
people are alarmed, lest they may destroy their crops. 
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Frem Graham's Magazine for June. 
A STORY I AM INCLINED TO BELIEVE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Late one night in June two gentleman arrived at the Villa Hotel of 
the Baths of Lucca. They stepped from the low britzka in which they 
travelled, and leaving a servant to make arrangements for their lodgings, 
linked arms and strolled up the road toward the banks of the Lima.— 
The moon was chequered at the moment with the posied leaf of a tree- 
top, and as it passed from her face, she rose and stood alone in the steel- 
blae of the unclouded Heavens—luminous and tremulous plate of 
gold. And you know how beautiful must have been the night—a June 
night in Italy, with a moon at the full! 

A lady, with a servant following her at a little distance, passed the 
travellers on the bridge of the Lima. She dropped her veil and went 
by in silence. But che Freyherr felt the arm of his friend tremble within 
his own. 

“‘ Do you know her, then?” asked Von Leissen. 

“ By the thrill in in my veins we have met before,” said Clay; “ but 
whether this involuntary sensation was pleasurable or painful, | have not 
yet decided. There are none I care to meet—none who can be here.” 
He added the last few words after a moment’s pause, and sadly. 


They walked in silence to the base of the mountain, busy each with | 


such coloring as the moonlight threw on their thoughts, but neither of 
them was happy. 

_ Clay was humane and a lover of nature—a poet, that is to say—and, 
in a world so beautiful, could never be a prey to disgust; but he was 
satiated with thecommon emotions of life. is heart, forever overflow- 
ing, had filled many a cup with love, but with a strange tenacity he 
turned back forever to the first. He was weary of the beginnings of love 
—weary of its probationsand changes. He had passed that period of 
life when inconstantcy was tempting. He longed, now, for an affection 
that would continue into another world—holy and pure enough to passa 
gate guarded by angels. And his first love—recklessly as he had thrown 
it way—was now the thist of his existence. 

Tt was two o'clock that night. The moon lay broad upon the southern 
balconies of the hotel, and every casement was open to its luminous and 
fragrant stillness. Clay and the Freyherr Von Leisten, each in his 
apartment, were awake, unwilling to lose the luxury of the night. And 
there was one other under that roof, waking, with her eyes fixed on the 
moon. 

As Clay leaned his head on his hand, and looked outward to the sky, 
his heart began to be troubled. There was a point in the path of the 
moon's rays where hisspirit turned back. There was an influence abroad 
in the dissolving moonlight around him, which resistlessly awakened the 
past—the sealed, byt uxforgotten past. He could not single out the 
emotion. He knew not whether it was fear or hope—pain or pleasure. 
He called, through the open window, to Von Leisten. 


Tho Freyherr, like himself, and like all who have outlived the effer- 
— life, was enamored of the night. Amomentof unfathomable 


t was dearer to him than hours disenchanted with the sun. He, 
too, had been looking outward and upward—but no trouble at his heart. 

“The night is unconceivably sweet,” he said, as he entered, “and 
your voice called in my thought and sense from the intoxication of a 
revel. What would you my friend?” 

“Tam restless, Von Leisten! There is some one near us whose 
glances cross mine on the moonlight, and agitate and perplex me. Yet 
there is but one on earth deep enough in the life-blood of my being to 
move thus—even where she here! And she is not here !”’ 

His voice trembled and softened, and the last word was scarcely audi- 
ble on his closing lips, for che Freyherr had passed his hands over him 
while he spoke, and he had fallen into the trance of the spirit-world. 

Clay and Von Leisten had retired from the active passions of lite to- 
gether, and had met and mingled at that moment of void and thirst when 
— supplied the want of the other. The Freyherr was a German no- 

le, of a character passionately poetic, and of singular acquirement in 
the mystic fields of knewledge. Too wealthy to need labor, and too 
proud to submit his thoughts or his attainments to the criticism or judge- 
— of the world, he lavished on his own life, and on those linked to 

im - friendship, the strange powers he had acqnired, and the prodigal 
= ~ of his daily thought and feeling. Clay was his superior, per- 
ioe je per and necessity had driven him to develope the type of his 
L er ra , and leave its impress on the time; but he was inferior to Von 

eisten in the power of will, and he lay in his control like a child in its 
mothers. Four years they 
— castle of Von Leisten, busied with the occult studies to which the 
reyherr was secretly devoted—but travelling down to Italy to meet the 
ap summer, and dividing their lives between the enjoyment of na- 
re! Awe the ideal world they had unlocked. Von Leisten had lost, by 


of love, and Clay had flung aside in an hour of intoxicated passion the 


had passed together—much of it in the se- | 











the human altar on which his heart could alone burn the incense | 


one pure affection in which his happiness was sealed—and both were de- | 


solate. But in the werld of the past, Von Leisten, though i 
cably lonely, wes more t rhe past, sten, though more irrevo- 
f The Frey ranquilly blest. 
ollow back the rays of the moon to the source of his agitati 
‘ : . > 8 agit . 

. smile crept slowly over the sleeper’s lips. . “se 
Ps +. apart nt flooded with the silver lustre of the night, reclined, 

an invalid’s chair, propped with pillows, a woman of singular though 
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most fragile beauty. Books and music lay strewn around, and a lamp, 
subdued to the tone of the moonlight by an orb of alabaster, burned 
beside her. She lay bathing her blue eyes in the round chalice of the 
moon. A profusion of brown ringlets fell over the white dress that enve- 
loped her, and her oval cheek lay supported on the palm of her hand, 
and her bright red lips were parted. The pure yet passionate spell of 
that soft night possessed her. 

Over her leaned the disembodied spirit of bim who had once loved 
her—praying to God that his soul might be so purified as to mingle 
unstartingly, unrepulsively, in hallowed harmony with hers. And pre- 
sently he felt the coming of angels toward him, breathing into the deepest 
abysses of his existence a tearful and purifying sadness. And with a 
trembling aspiration of grateful humility to his Maker, be stooped to her 
forehead, and with his impalpable lips impressed upon its snowy tablet a 
kiss. 

It seemed to Eve Gore a thought of the past that brought the blood 


| suddenly to her cheek.—She started from her reclining positien, and 
| removing the obscuring shade from her lamp, arose and crossed her 
| hand upon her wrists and paced thoughtfully to and fro. Her lips mur- 


mured inarticulately. But the thought, painfully though it came, chan- 
ged unaccountably to a melancholy sweetness, and, subduing her lamp 
again, she resumed her steadfast gaze upon the mocn 

Ernest knelt beside her, and with his invisible brow bowed upon her 
hand, poured forth in the voiceless language of the soul his memories oi 
the past, his hope, his repentence, his pure and passionate adoration at 
the preseut hour. 

And thinking she had been in a sweet dream, yet wondering at its 
truthfulness and power, Eve wept silently and long. As the mornin 
touched the east, slumber weighed upon her moistened eyelids, an 
kneeling by her bedside, she murmured her gratitude to God for a heart 
relieved of a burthen long borne, andso went peacefully to her sleep. 

* * * * * * * * 


It was in the following year and in the beginning of May. The gay 
world of England was concentrated in London, and at the entertain- 
ments of noble houses there were many beautiful women and many 
marked men, The Freyherr Von Liester, after years of absence, had 
appeared again, his mysterious and undeniable superiority of mien and 
influence again yielded to as before, and again bringing to his feet the 
homage and deference of the crowd he movedamong. To his inscrutable 
power the game of society was eary, and he walked where he would 
through its barriers of form. 

He stood one night looking on at a dance. A lady of a noble air was 
near him, and both were watching the movements of the loveliest wo- 
man present, a creature in radiant health, apparently about twenty-three, 
and of matchless fascination of person and manner. Von Liesten turned 


| to the lady near him to inquire her name, but his intention was arrested 


by the resemblance between her and the object of his admiring curiosity, 
and he was silent. 

The lady had bowed before he withdrew his gaze, however. 

“Tthink we have met before!” she said; but at the next instant a 
slight flush of displeasure came to her cheek, and she seemed regretting 
that she had spoken. 

“ Pardon me !” said Von Leisten, “ but—if the question be not rude 
—do you remember where?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T have recalled it since I have spoken,” she continued, “ but, as the 
remembrance of the person who accompanied you always gives me pain, 
I would willingly have unsaid it. One evening of last year, crossing the 
bridge of the Lima—you were walking with Mr. Clay. Pardon me—but 
though I left Lucca with my daughter onthe following morning, and saw 
you no more, the association, or your appearance, had imprinted the cir- 
cumstance on my mind.” 

‘‘ And is that Eve Gore ?” said Von Leisten, musingly, gazing on the 
beautiful creature now gliding with light step to her mother’s side. 

Rut the Freyherr'’s heart was gone to his friend. 

As the burat of the waltz broke in upon the closing of the quadrille, he 
offered his hand tothe fair girl, and as they moved round with the entranc- 
ing music, he murmured in her ear, ‘‘ He who came to you in the moon- 
light of Italy will be with you again, if you are alone, at the rising of to- 
night’s late moon. Believe the voice that then speaks to you!” 

It was with implacable determination that Mrs. Gore refused, to the 
entreaties of Von Leisten, a renewal of Clay’s acquaintance with her 
daughter. Resentment for the apparent recklessness with which he had 
once sacrificed her maiden love for an unlawful passion—scornful unbelief 
of any change in his character—distrust of the future tendency of the pow- 
ers of his genius—all mingled together ina hostility proof against per- 
suasion. She had expressed this with all the positiveness of language 
when her daughter entered the room. It was the morning after the ball, 
and she had risen late. But though subdued and pensive in her air, Von 
Leisten saw at a glance that she was happy. 

_“*Can you bring him to me?” said Eve, letting ber hand remain in 
Von Leisten’s and bending her deep blue eyes inquiringly on his. 

And with no argument but tears and caresses, and an unexplained as- 


surance of her conviction of the repentant purity and love of him to whom 


herr released the entranced spiric of his friend, and bade him | 


her heart was once given, the confiding and strong-hearted girl bent, at 
last, the stern will that forbade her happiness. Her mother unelasped 


py slight arms from her neck, and gave her hand in silent consent to Von 
eisten. 


The Freyherr stood a moment with hiseyes fixed onthe ground. The 
color fled from hia cheeks, and his brow moistened. 
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“| have called him!” said he. ‘‘ He will be here!” 

An hour elapsed, and Clay entered the house. He had risen from a 
bed of sickness, and came, pale and in terror—for the spirit-summons 
was powerful, But Von Leisten welcomed him atthe door witha smile, 
and withdrew the mother from the room; and left Ernest alone with his 
future bride—the first union, save in spirit, afteryears of seperation: 

—> 

The following capital parody on Mr. Russell’s progamme, is done 

by one of the wags that cluster rouad the Boston Post. 


PROGRAMME—PART I, 


Song—‘‘ Some love to meet.” 


Some love to meet in the crowded street, 
And spin a yarn so free ; 

But a cosey chair, away from the air, 
And a life in the house for me. 


Ballad—“ Old Black Bay.” 
Over the mill-dam’s wooden rail, 
Many an hour I've whiled away; 
Smelling the rich and perfumed gale, 
Which comes across the old black bay. 
“ The Bull Frog” 
Mud croaker ?—swamp digger 7— 
Dirt deliver 1—be still. 
See !—men with pickaxes, 
Descending the hill !— 
Then cease they dull music, 
And hushed by thy ery,— 
He! reptile—ho ! bull frog, 
They've doomed thee to die, &c. &c. | 
The above will be illustrated with a few remarks connected with the 
incident upon which the song is founded. 


Cantata—‘‘ The Maniac.”’ 

* Some years since a gentleman of fortune was induced by the solicitation 
of his friends to enter a fashionable hotel, and imbibe the spirituous com- 
pound. The more the unfortunate gentleman poured down, the more he 
desired, until the landlord was finally obliged to refuse his application for 
drink, lest he might become what is vulgarly called intoxicated by the too 
frequent use of the same. This occurrence gave rise to the accompany- 
ing stanzas. 

Stay landlord, stay, and give,I pray, 

Another glass of punch to me, 

For oh, although I am not corned, 

Full well I know I soon shall be. 

He quits the bar—he locks the door— 

Ah! would this day had never dawned— 

I cannot get another glass, 

Although not corned, although not corned. 








PART Il, 


Sung—“‘ The old India Rubber Shoe.” 


This piece was sung in Jamaica in the presence of over three thousand 
black slaves. 


Song —-“ The Dandelion green.” —Words by Quarles Quickens, esq. 


Dainty flower, with head of gold, 
Creeping o'er cow-pastures old, 
Springing from a verdant scion, 

A rare old plant is the dandelion. 


Cantata— ‘ The Drunken Sow ”—Written expressly for Mr. Snuffle by 
Digby, esq. 

* Never shall I forget the sensations I experienced upon looking upon 

this unfortunate animal. They had been feeding him upon that inebria- 

ting article of food, rum-cherries and his truly melancholy situation filled 

the beholder with sentiments of solemnity and pity. 


And he staggered about that olden sty, 

The spirit of rum-cherries dimming his eye, 

While the night wind whistled a mournful sound, 

And the little pigs grunted in sympathy round. 

Hark !—hark! the pail creeks—list again !—it is o'e. 

And the porker reels onward—the clock strikes four ! 
Song—“‘ The old Toddy stick.” 


For full two seasons at the bar 

I’ve mixed cocktail and punch, 

And many a liquor helped to foam, 

At evening lounge and morning lunch. 


Song—* The old Bell Crowned Hat.” 


I love it, I love it, and who shall frown, 
Because I still sport that old bell crown? 
What though the sugar loaf’s now the g°, 
And brimmers of late are selling but slow ? 
I'}l stick to the old one in spite of the town. 
For I love it, I love it, that old bell crown. 
Tickets at 50 cents, may be obtained at the Tremont House, U.S 
Hotel, and principal music stores. 
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TREATMENT OF Convicts.—A visitor to Woolwich dock-yard says— 
“ Having passed through the vast apartments filled with stores, I entered 
the inclosure in which the prison is found. Here one of the floating cas- 
tles which once carried British sailors over the ocean to fight the battles 
of their country was seen converted into a lodging-house for 500 convicts. 
It was on Thursday, the 23d of March, that I found myself on the spot 
above mentioned. Turning from the vessel and looking towards the door 
by which I had gained admittance, ‘ And what,’ said I, ‘are those small 


| buildings within that fence!’ pointing to some cottage like erections. ‘The 


first one’ said the friend who accompanied me, ‘is the dead-house. It 
is there that convicts who die are carried preparatory to interment. I 
approached it, but observing some functionaries of the place entering the 
adjoining hut to inspect stores which were there, 1 followed. It grati- 
fied my curiosity to see the substantial hammocks and bed-clothing pro- 
vided for the inmates of the prison-ship. ‘These,’ said one of the in- 
spectors, ‘are better than the others you had.’ While thus speaking he 


| turned to a convict who was engaged in folding some of the articles, and 
| directed himto open one of the blankets. The prisoner seemed dis- 


posed to obey with an air of alacrity. He spread the flannel wide, so as 
10 display the stripes introduced asa distinguishing mark, instead of the 
broad arrow of the crown. He was attired in the dark brown clothing 
and long oval hat worn by the convicts. His jacket seemed to be quite 
anew one. His countenance, though not remarkably prepossessing, was 
intelligent. He was a man of small size, and without exhibiting hardi- 


| hood, preserved an air of serenity and smiling resignation. Once or 
| twice his lips quivered, as if he were doubtful whether areply was not 
| essential to one or two of the brief speeches addressed to him—but an 


swer made he none. When we had removed from the spot far enough to 


| be out of hearing, my curiosity was roused to ask what offence that pri- 


soner had committed. ‘A most aggravated forgery,’ said my friend; ‘one 
that would formerly have been visited with death. It was viewed the 


| more seriously,’ continued he, ‘from the education of the man, and the 


high and enviable position which he held.’ ‘Then whe is he?’ inquired 
. The reply ain Bailey.’ ‘Can that really be Dr. Bailey,’ I ex- 


| claimed. ‘Itis,’ said my friend. Yes, the unhappy being wearing @ con- 


vict’s sombre dress, the fetter on his left ancle, 1 had seen him who as a 
distinguished minister of religion had formerly warned from the pulpit 
his fellow men against the temptations of life! Yet he, uahappily yielding 
to their seductive power, was now reduced to sigh— 
Ye cheating vanities, 

Where are ye now and what is your amount? 

Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
I learned that in a very few days hisremoval was to mbe plowe- He had 
written to his wife to visit him, but it was very doubtful whether he would 
not depart before she could arrive. 

——a——— 


Cartan Mansy, F. R. S.—This philanthropic gentleman, who has 
labored forty years for the humane end of saving life at sea, was born at 
Downham-Market, in Norfolk, in 1765, and educated at the grammar- 
school of Lynn, afterwards at Bromley, in Middlesex, and then at the 
Reyal Academy, Woolwich. He next joined the corps of Engineers, and 
was appointed to the situation of barrack-master at Yarmouth, 6n the 
Norfolk coast, in the year 1803. That coast, itis well known, is full of 
shoals, and many vessels have gone to pieces within a hundred yards of 
the shore, in sight of multitudes of persons, who had nochance ef giving 
relief, for want of means to establish a communication, either by a boat 
or by rope, with the object in danger. Captain Manby’s was 
first fixed to the subject by the lamentable case of the Snipe gun-brig, 
when upwards of sixty persons were lost near the haven’s mouth at Yar- 
mouth, though not more than fifty yards from the shore, and this wholly 
owing to the i bility uf coaveying a rope to their assistance. Cap- 
tain Manby’s were crowned with success after several experiments, 
in affixing a cannon-shot to a rope, and projecting it from « piece of ord- 
nance over a veasel stranded on a lee-shore; and by this means, in 1812, 
the captain had been instrumental to the preservation of ninety souls from 
drowning. The loss of a Swedish brig, and every soul on board, at Har- 
borough, in the night of January 5th, 1869, and the unaveiling attempts 
made to project a rope to the vessel by the means successfully used in the 
day, next led Captain Manby to extend assistance to ships wrecked even 
in the darkest nights. The requisite objects were—1. To devise the 
means of discovering precisely where the distressed vessel lay, when the 
crew were not able te make their exact situation known by luminous 
signals. 2. To discover a method of laying the mortar as accurately as 
in the light. 3. To render the flight of the rope perfectly distinguishable 
to those who projected it and to the crew on board the vessel, so that 
they could not fail to see on what part of the rigging it lodged, and, con- 
sequently, easily secure it. A fire-ball and fusee was used for the first 
object; for the second, during the period of the light, a board with two 
upright stick (painted white) was pointed towards the vessel, so that 
the two white sacks met in a direct line with ir, and thus afforded a rule 
by which to lay the mortar. For the third object, a shell, instead of a 
shot, was affixed to the rope, having four holes in it to receive fusees ; 
and the body of the shell was filled with the fiercest and most glaring 
composition, which, when inflamed, displayed sv splendid an illumination 

of the rope, that its flight could not be mistaken. Such are the most 
prominent features of Captain Manby’s intention for the preservation of 
| shipwrecked seamen. There were many minor points respecting the 





- | mode of bringing the sick on shore, of carrying a boat over a surf, to reach 


| a stranded vessel without @ bar &c. 
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New-Dork : 
SATURDAY. MAY 27, 1843. 


EDITED BY JOHN NEAL, G. M. SNOW, AND EDWARD STEPHENS. 


THE GRAHAM WRITERS.* 


Taking them in the order they appear upon the cover for 
June, we have first and foremost, James K. Paulding—other- 
wise called, by the Graham editors no doubt, for these editors 
are brimful of inward reverence for A. B. C.’s and titles—the 
Hon. James K. Paulding. Here is a man now, with a strong 
head, a warm heart and a bold free pen, who will not have 
justice done him, as an author, till he has been dead and buried 
fifty years, or thereabouts, when his bones will be dug up! and 
his works, if not himself, translated. With very little of the 
dross and flourish, the glitter and show of mere genius; but 
with a large quantity of the pure gold of talent, mingled, to be 
sure, with a reasonable quantity of earthiness, else who but 
the unearthly would ever think of reading him? James K. 
Paulding, late Secretary of the Navy, in these United States, is 


doing more for the people now, as a magazine writer, than he | 


ever tried, or wished to do for them, while he was at the head 
of our naval affairs—and that’s a bold word: for he was alike 
steady, faithful and far-seeing, in that high office, and could he 
have had his own way, altogether, for a few years longer, our 
People would have well understood the difference between be- 
ing “too late and too early” in more matters than one. The 


story he has furnished under that title, is a very good story— | 


though written thirty years ago. The more’s the pity! A man 
who could write in this way thirty years ago, ought to be 
ashamed of himself for not having written more and better :— 
And now for the next in order. 


The Hon. Robert T. Conrad—otherwise called (by the Gra- 
ham editors, of course) Judge Conrad. Of this gentleman as a 
writer, we happen to know so little, that—faith !—but we are 
half afraid to say what we think of him. The paper he has 
furnished, is entitled Sonnets on the Lord’s Prayer, which are 
dedicated to the Rev. Edmund Neville—for the sake of getting 


in another title, no doubt. Now, we have a perfect horror of | 


sonnets—and we don’t care who knows it. Nevertheless, there 
are fine passages to be found here—and not a few things, for 
which the “honorable judge” ought to have his fingers rap- 
ped. 

For example: Among the former are, 


“And 'tis thy smile, when summer's zephiyrs start, 
That makes the wavy wheat a sea of gold. 
. * * * * 


“ Save us from Pleasure, with the heaving breast, 
And unbound zone ; from Flattery’s honeyed tongue ; 
Avarice with golden palm and icy heart, 

Ambition’s marble smile and earthy art :” 


And among the latter, are the following : 


“Grant thy smile de 
My light of life to guide me up to thee.” 











“ Grant be” must be a new part of speech from that Philadel- 


phia granimar, we have heard so much of, and still hope to see, 


after Professor Espy has got through with his plan for tapping 
the clouds to order. And again— 
“ Our Father! Holiest name, first, fondest, best.” 


Now quare de hoc, Judge. Asa matter of historical truth is | 
the name of Father, what may be called with anything like rea- 


sonable propriety, first, fondest, or best ? In a sonnet, we grant 
you, a man may go almost all lengths; but, to apply that very 
language toa Father, which is exactly suited to a mother—first, 

* Of the three engravings which appear in this number, the first is pal- 


try—the baby’s feet, or one of them at least, being a wooden peg; the 


second, so-so, the water being somewhat thinner than the air: the third. 
smart and spirited 


| —fondest—best—we say is going a little too far, even fora 


sonnet—nay, even for a Philadelphia sonnet. 

However, inasmuch as the Judge has shown the right feeling 
in some forty other places, as where he speaks of the “dripping 
bayonet and the kindling drum,” the “laughing Ethiop” and 
the “dusk Hindoo”—we have concluded to overlook the re- 
mainder of the ten sonnets. 


James B. Taylor. A nobody, of course ; having no title, nor 
even a Syuire to his name. Well, well, he has good notions of 
poetry; and if he should become greatly distinguished hereaf- 
ter, depend upon it he will find something hitched to his Tay- 
lor, and be authorised to print all three of his names at full 
length. We should like to hear him read the following line, 
though, aloud to his grandmother—or to anybody else, indeed, 
whose opinion he caréd for :— 

‘“* And through each dule renown'd in song, 
Like a trumpet blast swept by.” 
The idea is warlike and stirring ; but show us the man able to 
say, with any organs of speeeh we are acquainted with, “a 
trumpet blast swept by.” Perhaps the Siamese twins might 
read the passage so as to be understood—both reading together 
now that they are married,—but we cannot imagine the possi- 
bility ofany one person doing it by himself. 
Mrs. A. M. F’. Annan. Four initials are equivalent, most 
undoubtedly, to the title of Professor or Squire; and though we 
| happen to have no acquaintance with the fair author of “ The 
| Single Man,” we rejoice to see her standing bravely upon her 
rights and privileges. A woman of spirit and sagacity —and, 
withal, a gentlewoman, which all women of spirit are not— 
is Mrs. Annan; and we shall hope to be better acquainted with 
| her one of these days. The story is well-managed and well- 
| written. 


Henry William Herbert—no title—three names at full length. 
A man of genius, with a strong, determined purpose, and a deep 
sense of the power of language. We have seen very little of 
his poetry before, but have met with many aclever prose tale by 
him, founded on English history. The title we take to be a 
misnomer—these are not American Ballads, though written in 
America, and upon American subjects—Mr. Herbert, the au- 
thor, being an Englishman. We wish it were otherwise. 

Take a passage describing that man—George Washington— 
as he sat upon his horse, at midnight, in midwinter, as repre- 
sented by Sully in his fine picture of the passage of the Dela- 
' ware, (now in the possession of the great museum-proprietor, 
| Kimball, of Boston, we see)— 


“Calm his high and noble port— 
Calm his mighty face severe— 
None had seen it change with doubt, 
None had seen it pale with fear— 
And it showed as grandly now, 
In that wild and perilous hour, 
Fraught with wisdom half divine,— 
Fraught with more than mortal power. 


* Steadily he sat and gazed— 

Not a cloud upon his brow,— 
Calmer in the banquet-ball 

Never had he been than now ! 
Yet his fate was on the cast— 

Life! and fame! and country! all— 
! Steraer game was never played— 
Death or freedom—win or fall!” 


N. P. Willis. Three more initials!—A poet, of course. 
One of the most beautiful writers in eur language,—with a 
more exquisite perception of the aroma—the hue and flavor— 
the dewpoint—in Poetry, than almost any other we know; 
wanting only in strength and sincerity, both of which we can- 
not but hope will re-appear at no very distant day. 


| 


P.S. We have just seen the New Mixzor for the week ; and 
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feel ourselves obliged to add, as a matter of fact, and in simple 
good faith, that the above was written before Mr. Willis would 


seem to have entered upon the joint editorship of that paper | 


with all his heart and soul ; and right glad are we that he has. 
The New Mirzor flits by us now, every sunshiny day, like a 
purple-winged butterfly, dusted with gold. 


William Falconer. A Poet—need we say more? Between 


ourselves, though, Mr. Falconer, we doubt whether Sorrow is a | 


good rhyme for Aurora—not even though you pronounce it 
oh, roarer, as most poets do. Still, it may be so, and a man 
who is capable of writing the stanza below, is entitled to his 
own opinion—at least, till he knows better. 
“ Now they advance, now they retire, 
Strewing the fresh musk roses ; 
See how their anklets shine like fire, 
As round them the morn uncloses : 
Their bosoms half veiled by the rosy shawl, 
Their arms and their white feet gleaming, 
Floating around their Sultana tall, 
Known by her queenly seeming. 

The author of a New Home, Forest Life, &c.. §¢.—Mrs. —— 
Mrs. what the plague’s her name ?—ah—ah—we have it 
—Mrs. Clavers, hey ? oris that only a newspaper name? We 
hate French, or would write nom de guerre, which we suppose 
to mean pretty much the same thing. Well, whoever she is, 
and whatever she may be—whether Mrs. Mary Clavers, or 
Mrs. Mary Clishmaclavers (a very numerous family) the author 
of this paper, “ an incident in Dreamland,” is a woman of real 
talent, with a strong, original, and very happy cast of mind,— 
great powers of language, and well-trained habits of observa- 
tion. The little sketch of this month, however, is a trifle not 
worth mentioning. 





Miss Elizabeth Bogart. We have a downright reverence for 
Misses that make poetry, whether good or bad, (the poetry, we 
mean); but if good, there is no telling how much we revere 
them. “ The Clouds” are very well got up. 

J. Fennimore Cooper. Another of those with three initials, 
who, after a long life of unrewarded labour—as they think— 
are journeying slowly by us, and disappearing, one by one, 
within the great, unfathomable Future. After they are dead 
and buried, though not before, we may hope to understand 
their true characters, and their true value. Mr. Cooper’s first 
novels—not the very first, but the tirst after that confounded 
Precaution of his—led the way to a declaration of indepen- 
dence on the part of our novel-writers, which has been follow- 
ed by a war of twenty years or so, and without having procu- 
red for us an acknowledgment of our independence—even by 
ourselves. How much longer it may continue, God only knows; 
but long enough, we hope, to set men thinking. To Mr. Coop- 
er we are greatly indebted for the opening of the first cam- 
paign—for breaking ground first—and for many a good fight 
since; and, notwithstanding his faults—and they are neither 
few nor small—and his follies, which we are disposed to rank 
next after our own—we are willing henceforth to remember the 
good, and the good only, of all his doings. The lite of Oliver 


Hazard Perry is well written, frank, fearless, faithful, and to | 


the point. We disagree with him in some of his results, touch- 
ing Commodore Elliot and Ais behaviour; but what of that? 


He would disagree with us, if he had a chance, and we should 
be square. 


Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Three more initials—hurrah '— 
Ever since L. E. L. began to flourish in the London Literary 
Gazette, almost everybody you hear of in the land of song, was 
quite certain to have, at least three, and some four initials, to 


begin the world with; and the moment Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer made his bow, at full length, nobody was thought 


worth reading in kit-kat or profile—nobody worth mentioning 
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[ utless he had a middle name or two, which had never been 
| heard of before. The thing took—and of course, everybody 
stood for a full length; and even Mr. Cooper, and Henry W. 
Longfellow, and Colonel Webb, were obliged to take the field, 
, as J. Fennimore Cooper, Henry Wordsworth Longfellow, and 
| James Watson Webb. But never mind! That fashion will 
| soon give way toanother, and people will be satisfied to appear 
on paper, as they do elsewhere, like Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, and 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, and Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, the very 
| next we find upon the list before us. 

We don’t believe the first of these women—and we use the 
word Women—because we revere them; and because, no mat- 

| ter how much of ladies, they may be, it is as Women that we 

best know them, and most love them. Well then, we don’t 

| believe the first of these three women, has ever had anything 
like justice done her by the people of this country—nor even by 
the newspapers. By one class, we find her always called 
the American Hemans, just as Irving was called, and is now, 
for aught we know, the American Goldsmith, or Addison, it 
matters little which; Cooper, the American Scott, and some- 
body else we could name, who had never so much as heard of 
Richter, when he was thought to most resemble him, the 
American Richter—Jean Paul. 

Now, as we don’t care a fig for American Addisons, or He- 
mans’, while we can get English; nora single straw for Ame- 
rican Scotts and Richters, while we can get Scotch and German, 
we take such language to be anything but complimentary either 
to these writers, or to the American People. Copies we don’t 
want—originals we do. Copies at anyprice, no matter how good 
they are, destroy our natural confidence in ourselves, beget a 
false and foreign standard of worth, and lead to all sorts of mis- 
chief and discouragement. Even the plaster copies of the Lao- 
coon, the Venus of the Apollo; and the everlasting repetition 
of the Madonna della Seggia—have done more harm than good, 
to every people among whom they have appeared, by low- 
ering their conceptions, and disappointing their hopes. With 
literature, it is a thousand times worse. People who are good 
at copying, are never good for anything else. One might as 

| well hope to learn how to make a poem, by copying poems, as a 
picture, by copying pictures, and therefore,—But let us return 
to Mrs. Sigourney. Another class, and among these, are a 
multitude of pennyha’peny editors, have undertaken to say, 
that Mrs. Sigourney is never original—never sublime—nor 
ever anything better than a very adroit manager, worker- 
over, and hasher-up of other poeple’s thoughts. We wonder 
if they have ever read her lines to Niagara—a subject that had 
been written to death, over and over again, long before Boz 
meddled with it, as if the bottom had dropped out, while he 
was lathering himself and looking at it; and he had never got 
| over his fright. Observe how she has dealt with the everlast- 
ing baptism upon the trees and shores---we forget the language 
—and haven’t a copy of the poem to refer to, or we could give 
‘the whole at length. 
| Now, we say, that a woman who has the courage to grapple 
with such a subject, must have a mind of her ownand a will of 
| of her own too—faith! And we say moreover that she has 
treated the subject worthily, even the tumbling oceans of the 
| Great Deepyonder, whose tremendous hymning appears to have 
stunned and stifled the imaginations of the mightiest of those 
who had gone thither before, without putting off their shoes. 
Very beautiful, though somewhat snowy, and like Mrs. Hemans 
herself, rather unimpassioned, even where the troubled myste- 
ries of womanhood are all awake—the pcetry of Mrs. Sigourney, 
is of a kind that must make a profound impression upon the un- 
derstanding of the People, whenever they shall become fully 
| sensible of her worth: upon their hearts we would say, 
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but—for the fact that no people on earth had ever a heart, for | her feelings fresh,—and she will be all the happier and the 


what is called poetry. For songs—whether warlike or amo- 
rous ; for downright frolic and fun; for a short and playful ora 
short and strong passage, afier it has been sounded in their 
ears, from babyhood to old age, like certain Hebrew poetry 
from the Bible—they have a relish; but for nothing beyond 
this; not even the Italian boatmen who rehearse Dante by 
moonlight; nor the English orators who misquote from a par- 
boiled Shakspeare by lamplight, have the least feeling upon 
the subject, within that “crimson labyrinth,” which men 


have agreed to call a heart—just for the fun of the thing, per- | 


haps. 


Brother Jonathan, the wife of one of vs—we had well nigh said 
one of ovr wives—this is rather a dangerous woman to meddle 
with. But then again—who cares! we have promised to judge 
of all that come before us, and all that lie in our path, and all 
that dare to question our authority, without fear or favor. And, 


word, not having room to say more, we must content ourselves 


ness—with strong, womanly passions, to engage the kindlier 
and more earnest of our feelings, we know of no female writer 
to be compared with Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the particular 
department she has devoted herself to—that of historical illus 


. . — * | 
tration. She seizes character and represents characters with a 


distinctness and beauty, which beside being essentially drama- 
tie, is brimful of poetry. And then too, when she gets down 
upon her knees among the grass and wild-flowers, to weave 
blossoming chaplets for all who know how to prize them, she 
is indeed, and indeed a poet. More we shall not say—till 
she deserves it. Nor can we stop now to mention her faults. 
Of course the woman has faults, else were she no woman. Let 
us take a passage in proof—the first that comes in our way. On 
page 356—now lying before us—we find the following: “Once 
more the glowing buds and flowers, which Mary had woven 
with so many happy thoughts, were kissed by the cold cheek of 
the dead; again the threaded pearls, and the glossy satin, and 
the buds that seemed bursting into flowers all over it, gleamed 
mournfully in the cold wax-light, a painful contrast to the pa- 
raphanalia of death that enveloped and overhung it like a 
cloud.” 

Very beautiful to be sure; but—‘dud’—‘ dud ’—is rather 
astray, and ‘ paraphanalia’ is a very bad, though a very com- 
mon misapplication of a law-term. But enough—we are in no 
humor tor finding fault with her now; and have only to say 
that Mrs. Ann S. Stephens always writes English; wholesome 
and hearty, as well as beautiful English ; and that we take to 
be one of the strangest things in our day. 

Stay—one thing more—this reminds us that she is not Eng- 
lish by dirth, although her parents were English, and we had 


always believed her to be so.—She was born in this country, | 


and we are glad of it. 


Mrs. Frances 8. Osgood. Dora’s Rewarv. Three more 
initials! We have long looked upon this writer as one of ten 


thousand, for her delicate sense of the hidden, the mysterious, | 


the pure, and the exquisite. We have seen poetry of her’s 
brimful of playfulness and feeling ; prose that breathed strongly 
of unsubdued passion; and we have prayed earnestly for her 
that she might not be led into temptation—the temptation of 
authorship, we mean, for we editors have no idea of any other. 
By this we mean, not that we wouldn’t have Mrs. Frances S. 


Osgood write, and write often too; but that we would not have | 


her stoop to much writing—to mere authorship. She ean do 
better. Let her keep her wings fresh—her heart fresh—and 


| serve up the Graham writers. 














wiser. By the way, though, one of her leading incidents in the 
sketch before us will be found in a story, nay, in two stories, 
“never before published ”—or not yet published—unless they 
should appear this very week in the Brother Jonathan, and New 
Mirror. We mention this lest the author of both might be 
charged with pilfering from Mrs. O. Having seen the manu- 
script in both cases, we can vouch for the fact that he—or she 
—has done no such thing, though: the resemblances in good 
sooth, are sufficiently strange. 

Mrs. Seba Smith. Having said our say, long and long ago, 


| of this charming writer, we have only to add here, that good as 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens.—Being a regular contributor to the | 


her sonnet is, we don’t like it—chiefly, we dare say, because 1! 
happens to be a sonnet. 

Robert Morris. A good writer—story itself rather newspa- 
perish. 


Mary L. Lawson. Three more initials !—and, of course, we 


| are by no means overpowered to find her writing very decent 


if we shrink now,“ what will Mrs. Grundy say ?”—always | poetry—kind-hearted, simple, and affectionate. 


meaning by Mrs, Grundy, the great gossiping Public. In a | 


Review of New Books. Who is he ?—rather offhandish and 


t | spirited, 
with saying this, that for loftiness, depth, sincerity and sweet- | 


There! instead or Graham’s Magazine, we have chosen to 
We have tried our prettiest — 


and much good may it do them. 
——— 


COINS AND COINAGE. 

The reasons for selecting from the thirty-five known 
metals, Gold, Silver, and Copper, for coining purposes, all 
are familiar with, and it is scarcely necessary that we should 
repeat them. We do not intend to write an essay, but 
merely to give a few facts which we think will interest the 
general reader. 

It has been found that the precious metals in their natural 
state are too soft for coins, wearing away too fast, and it has 
therefore become the universal practice to alloy the metal with 
silver and copper. The amount of alloy varies in different 
countries, generally from one-twelfth to one-fourth. In some 
countries the alloy is much more, as in Turkey and the Barbary 
States, where the coin being forced into circulation by despotic 
power at an arbitrary value, the less silver used the larger the 
profit tothe mint. The nearest approach to absolutely pure 
metal is in the florins of Hanover, which are 995 to 997-thou- 


| sandthsfine,—the ducat of the same State 993-thousandths fine, 


and the sequins of Tuscany, which are 997 to 999-thousandths 
fine. By law, the alloy in the coins of the United States is fixed 
at one-tenth,—the practice at the mints is to make the gold 
coins of 900 parts gold, 25 parts silver, and 75 parts copper. 
All civilized, and most of the barbarous nations, make their 
coins circular and thin. These two qualities are found to be 
necessary to give the greatest convenience and facility in casting, 
piling, &c., and to prevent wear of the metal. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule, such as the rupees of Mogul, which 
are square, the octagonal pieces of Assam, the parallelograms 


| of Japan, the tical of Siam, like a bullet, the star pagoda of 
India, a mere lump, and the square ducat of Nuremburg. The 


size and weight ofa coin is a matter of cousiderable importance, 
and a proper medium should be observed. There is, however, 


| great variety in this respect. The gold five-moidore piece of 


Portugal, comed about a century since, weighs 828 grains, and 


is worth $ 32 70, while the Turkish para of late coinages con- 
"tains a very small portion of silver, weighs 14 to 24 grains, and 


_is worth one-twentieth of a cent. These are the extremes 
| among modern coins. What would our friends at the South, 
who will not touch anything less than a half-dime, do with the 
para, or the pfennig of Saxony, which is one-seventh of a cent, 
| or the centime of Geneva, which is only one-twelfth ofa cent? 
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The process of coining is a very interesting one, and it has 
been at our Mint brought very nearly to perfection in point of 
beauty and rapidity. Bullion is sent to the Mint in every form 
—ore, bars, plate, jewellery, foreign coin, &c. To bring all 
these heterogeneous materials to metal suitable for coining, 


requires various operations, which result in turning it out in | 


ingots about twelve inches long, half an inch thick, and from 
one to one-and-a-half mches wide. Before use, these ingots 
are tested by an assay. The approved ingots being heated to 
redness, are rolled out by a steam engine into long and thin 
strips ; and by the same power they are passed through drawing 
dies, for the purpose of obtaining the proper thickness. The 
next operation is with the cutting-press, which cuts out pieces 
of the proper size at the rate of one hundred and sixty per 
minute The edge of each piece is then milled, that is, forced 
up, so as to protect the surface of the coin. This operation is 
performed so rapidly that 560 half-dimes can be milled in a 


minute; of the large pieces about 120 is the average. The | 


pieces, or planchets, are then cleaned, annealed, whitened, 
and their weight adjusted. The next and last operation is 
stamping. The planchets are received by a steam-power ma- 
chine, through a tube, which machine of itself places them in 
the proper position in a steel collar, between the dies, and by a 
powerful rotary motion impresses each piece, and pushes it 
away to be instantly replaced by another. The process of 
coining is then finished. Of the dollar and half-dollar, about 
sixty pieces are struck per minute; of the quarter-dollar, seven- 
ty-five; and of the dime and half-dime, ninety. The Mint 
employs sixty operatives, and with a small increase would be 
competent to a coinage of six millions per annum, half gold 
and half silver. The cost would be about $70,000 dollars. 
At is full capacity the Mint could accomplish twelve millions, 
at an expense of $ 106,000. 

The coins of monarchical countries almost without exception 
exhibit the likeness of the sovereign, while republics seldom 
give the likeness of the chief. We refer to permanent repub- 
lies. Cromwell coined money with his portrait, and the head 
of Napoleon was on the coins of the Consulate :—the republi- 
canism of Cromwell and Napoleon may, however, well be 
considered doubtful ;—and the money of Buenos Ayres has the 
legend “ Eternal praise to the restorer Rosas,” but not his por- 


trait. When in 1791 the Mint of the United States, then just | 


established, was experimenting in coining, a few cents were 


coined, on which was the head of Washingtou. Congress | 
promptly interfered to prevent the coining of these pieces. A | 


few, however, escaped the Mint, and the “ Washington cent ” 
is now considered one of the greatest numismatic curiosities. 
In the republics which have existed in Europe, Switzerland, 
Holland, Venice, &c., the same rule holds good. In Moham- 
medan countries, where the Koran forbids the making of a 
likeness for any purpose, the sovereigns make ample amends 
by stamping on their coins the most ridiculous and bombastic 
titles. Coins also generally display a shield, or coat of arms, or 
a wreath, the date, country, denomination, a legend, and some- 
times devices descriptive of national events. In the United 
States, the branch mints at Charlotte, Dahlonega, and New 
Orleans have severally the letters C, D, andO to mark their 
coinage. 

The right ofcoinage should always rest with the sovereign or 
government. In the public faith alone can there be security 
for the purity and weight of the coin. No private individual 
will strike money without profit, and the nature of coins is such 
that a profit cannot be obtained without fraud. The gold coins 
of Mr. C. Betchler of Nerth Carolina, are near enough to the 
standard, if a single piece be considered—but in large amounts 
the loss is material. 


| In England it has been for a century the practice of the 
nation to give a great preponderancy to the gold coinage. 
From 1702 to 1840 the gold coinage amounted to 160 millions 
| sterling, while the silver was but 124 millions, and in the twen- 
| ty years ending 1840, the gold coinage was 52 millions, while 
the silver was only 4 millions. Silver coins are only a legal 
| tender to the extent of 40 shillings ata time. In other coun- 
| tries the preference seems to be given to silver as a basis of 
| value. England may now be considered a silver-producing 
| country as in 1835, from her argentiferous lead ores were 
| extracted 140,000 ounces of silver, and from her silver ores 
| 36,000 making a total of 176,000 ounces, valued at 227,000 
| dollars. 

In Burmah there is no coinage, silver is paid by weight, 
and is cut up into bits as occasion may require. Gold is not 
used as a currency, all that can be obtained being used for 
jewellery and gilding temples. The Emperor of China, with all 
his boasted relationship to the sun and moon, exercises the 
| attribute of sovereignty, coining, only in the production of a 
miserable coin called “ tsien ” by the Chinese, “ kaxa” by the 
Portuguese, and “cash” by the English. It is about an inch in 
diameter, made of a composition of brass, with a square hole 
| in the centre. They are strung in parcels of a hundred, and are 
| worth about 800 to the dollar. The Chinese, however, receive 
| freely foreign coins of known value. It is usual for every mer- 
| chant who receives a coin to put a stamp upon it, by which 
means they get mangled and disfigured, so that the original 
impressions are entirely lost. There is another species of cur- 
rency in Chiaa, passing by weight, called by the English 
“shoes.” They are small ingots, or bars, melted in an oval 
crucible, and have a cavity in the upper surface, caused by the 
gradual cooling of the metal. Chinamen, who are as shrewd as 
Yankees in tricks of trade, have a way of pickling these ingots in 
a nitric acid bath, which gives them an appearance of fineness. 
Thus an ingot appearing to be 980-1,000ths fineness, proved on 
assay to be only 750-1,000ths. 
| The amount of coinage at Bogota from 1810 to 1825 was 

$ 16 132,000 in gold, and $275,000 in silver. At Popayan, from 
1832 to 1825 % 2,079,000 in gold, and $ 40,000 in silver. This : 
_ will give some idea of the richness of Columbia in these valua- 
| ble metals. 











(To be continued.) 
| re 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Past asp Present. By Thomas Carlyle.—Verily, verily, these men 
are beside themselves. They do not seem to know there is any such lan- 
guage on earth as English. We speak of Mr. Thomas Carlyle and his 
followers ; and we beg leave to tell them plainly, that German is not 
English—any more than English is German. One could believe that they 
had never read anything in their lives but German, of the German 
| nothing bat Geethe ; and of Goethe nothing but Faust and Wilhelm Mei- 

ster—two of the most lumbering, tiresome, fashionless, unprofitable and 
worthless books ever written by a man of strength, with little or nothing 
| to give them life, but the “Sketch of Margaret” in one, and the disap- 
| peiating glimpses of “Mignonné” in the other, a sweet, shadowy, profile 
of “Mariana” ani the flourishes about Shakspeare, and the passage 
about a rose tree planted in a China vase—no ' an oak tree—and burst- 
| ing the vase by the growth of its roots—which he likens to Hamlet, Prince 
of Deamark : As for Carlyle himself, much learning hath made him mad 
—or poverty and wretchedness ; and therefore, he and his followers both, 
are much to be yitied. They are of those who go about the World—the 
great busy World—preaching maxims and mottoes and apothegms in an 
unknown tongue ; full of wisdom and strength, to be sure, more precious 
| than rubies or gold for the gifted few, but wholly unintelligible to the 
MANY, for whom they are professing to labor. Jeremy Bentham had a 
language of his own—and what were the consequences ? He died with- 
out being known fo the people—a dead letter, to the countless millions 
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he had been expressly sent to, simply because he could not, or would 
not talk their language. 

How wonderful ! that Men, reasoning with Men, about Temperance, 
Righteousness and a Life to come, should be satisfied with talking down- 
right puzzle to the multitude—no whit easier to be understood by them, 
than were the orphie sayings we used to hear from the gallery of Mr. 
Presbyterian Irving's Church, at London, after the women about him, 
obedient to heavenlier visions, than their neighbors ever had, or ever pre- 
tended to have, used to hold forth by the hour together, in what they and 
he called the gift of tongues. Wave they ever heard of one Petrarch, 
who ehose to write and be forgotten in Latin, rather than be remembered 
in his native language? Of the Germans who talked French and wrote 
French, following the example of their great Frederick, till they had for- 
gotten, or were ho longer* capable of understanding and relishing their 
warm, healthy and generous mothertongue ? Of the English, after the 
days of Elizabeth, who mistook themselves and their country, and for 
some fifty years, wrote nothing but French—under the name of English, 
to be sure: but French in temper, French in feeling, and French in 
emptiness, till men had forgotten that there was such a language on earth, 
or such a written language, at any rate, as the old English. Compare 
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Glimpses of bright creations flash in the common sunshine ; angels yet 
hover doing God’s messages among men; that rainbow was set in the 
clouds by the hard of God! 
he lives in an element of miracle: Heaven’s splendor over bis head ; 
Hell’s darkness under his feet,” 


Wonder, miracle encompess the man ; 


Gog and Magog! with veils on “of mist and moonlight mingling fitfully” 
—or sven through the drifting sea-fog, or the white thin smoke of the 
sacrifice ! Why do men who are capable of talking such language, stoop 
to the vile gibberish we have quoted above? Is it because ‘great wits 
to madness nearly are allied ?” or better still—because “ The higher the 
wisdom the closer is its neighborhood and kindred with mere insanity?” 
“Literally so” is the answer given by our author to his own question, 
page 206 ; “literally so ;’—he says—“and thou wilt, with a speechless 
feeling, observe how highest wisdom, struggling up into this world, has 
often times carried such tinctures and adhesions of insanity still cleav- 
ing to it hither !” 

Lo, the answer ! and therefore instead of crying out, he bath a devil ! 
or crucify him ! crucify him ! we are rather disposed to creep reverently 
backwards, and cast our garment over him, whenever we find him forget- 


_ ting himself in this way, with the harlotry of speech. 


the writers of Queen Anne’s day, with the writers of Queen Elizabeth's: | 


and then ask yourselves, how these writers of German English may ex- 
pect to fare—the heathen ! after people have come to their senses. In 
a word, we have no patience with sich a book, from such a man. Take 
anexample. “Or again, perhaps there is not in the whole nation, wis- 
dom enough, collect it as we may, to make an adequate Collective! 
That too is a case which may befal : a ruined man staggers down to ruin 
because there was not wisdom enough in him; so, clearly also, may 
Twenty-seven Million collective men !—But indeed one of the infalliblest 
fruits of Unwisdom in a Nation is, that it cannot get the use of what Wis. 
dom is actually in it; that it is not governed by the wisest it has,who alone 
have a divine right to govern in all Nations; but by the sham-wisest, or 
even by the openly not-so-wise, if they are hardiest otherwise! This is 
the infalliblest result of Unwisdom ; and also the balefullest, immeasura- 
blest—not so much what we can call a poison-fruit, as a universal death- 
disease, and poisoning of the whole tree.” pp 30. 

There you have it ! Coleridge and Carlyle ; Carlyle and Coleridge ! 
puzzling themselves, and all who have the patience to ponder them, till, 
like huge and shapeless Nothings peered after through a fog, every man 
finds a countenance and a meaning for himself—and thinks he’s think ing, 
for the rest of his days. 

And wherefore? Let the author speak for himself. ‘’ No man in this 
fashionable London of yours, friend Sauerteig would say, speaks a plain 
word tome. Every man feels bound to be something more than plain ; 
to be pungent withal, witty, ornamental. His poor fraction of sense has 
to be perked into some epigrammatic shape, that it may prick into me, 
(Hear, hear !}—“perhaps (this is the commonest) to be topsy-turvied, 
left standing on its head, that I may remember it the better.” Here 
is the whole secret-—we wonder if Mr. Carlyle ever heard of the man 
who was confined in Bedlam, not because he himself was mad, but be- 
cause all the rest of the world were mad, and being the majority, put 
him there. But, continues Mr. Carlyle, ‘Such grinning inanity is very 
sad to the soul of man.” (Hear!) Human faces should not grin on one 
like masks ; they should look on one like faces |” (Hear ! hear !) 

Notwithstanding all this round-aboutness, however, all this labored 
pleasantry, and sheer rigmarole, about Bobus and demi-Bobus, Plugson 


always passages, frequently whole pages of eloquence alike natural ard 
amazing, full of beauty and strength, profound, vast, and sorrowful, in 
the writings of Carlyle. Inthe very book before us, for example, we 
have many a mass of pure gold—many a ‘ lump of light,’ half buried in 
rubbish, like the following. 

“The poor worker starved to death is not the saddest of sights. He 


P.S. The book is beautifully printed, and the profits go to the author: 
Mr. R. W. Emmerson is the Editor—and Little § Brown, Boston, 
Publishers. 


Travers 1s Eocyrt, Arata Perra anv tat Hoty Laxv.— 
Harper & Brothers, New York.—Public attention has of late been very 


| much attracted by the works of Stephens, Dr. Robinson and others, to- 











lies there, dead on his shield ; fallen down into the bosom of his Old | 


Mother ; with haggard, pale face, sorrow-worn, but stilled into divine 


peace, silently appeals to the efernal God and all the Universe,—the | 


most silent, the most eloquent of men, pp 283. 

Again, “The great antique heart : how like a child’s in its simpli- 
city, like @ man's in its earnest solemnity and depth! Heaven lies 
over him wheresoever he goes or stands on the earth, making all the earth 
& mystic temple to him, the earth’s business all a kind of worship. 


little interest. 
' 


ward the East, so rich, and interesting, not only in its historical and class- 


| ical associations, but in its more modern phases as the scene of suc- 


cessful rebellion—of inhuman cruelties—of missionary effort—and of the 
constant progress of change. To Greece and Egypt the eyes of the 
world have been turned to watch the results of resistance to the over- 


| bearing tyranny of the Sultan, and although in the case of the latter 


country, it was not a contest for liberty, but simply for a change of op- 
pressors, still it was one scene in the drama of the downfall of the crumb- 
ling empire of Constantine, and as such, was watched with interest.— 
Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land possess absording interest 
for the Christian and the biblical scholar, and every thing throwing 
light upon the monuments, ancient history and present aspects of 
these countries enchains in a peculiar manner, the attention and feelings 
of the Christian reader. To our stock of knowledge upon the topo- 
graphy, geography, monuments, antiquities, manners, modern aspect of 
society, state of edugation, &c., &c., in these countries, this work by Dr. 
O.tn furnishes very valuable additions. The field has, it is true, been 


| of late full of reapers, but the interest has only been awakened, not 


satisfied, and Dr. Ovi has given us two volumes, embodying much 
that has been overlooked by former travellers, and presenting a faithful 
picture of the countries through which he passed. Rev. Dr. Ovis, as 
is well known, is President of the Wesleyan University, and one of the 
mosteloquent and learned preachers of ‘the Methodist Communion, and 
has acquired throughout the United States, the reputation of being a ripe 
scholar, and a writer of peculiar elegance of diction, and purity of style. 


He underteok the tour, of which we have the results before us, in con- 


sequence of deelining health, without any intention of recording his ob- 
servations, but was driven for amusement te keep a journal, and after- 
wards induced, by various motives, to publish it. His route extended 


| from Athens to Alexandria, touching at Syria, thence up the Nile to Cairo, 
of Undershot, Sir Jabesh Windbag, Sartus Resartus, &- , &c. there are | 


and the Pyramids, to Thebes and the Cataracts, back to Cairo, thence 
across the Desert to Suez, to Mount Sinai and Acaba, then to Petree, 
Hebron, Bethelem and Jerusalem. 
est in and about Jerusalem, and making excursions to Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan, Bethany, the Doctor came home by the way of Beyrout, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Vienna and London. In the volumes before us he 
has shown himself a close observer and apt delineator of the social, moral 
and physical features of the countries which passed under his observa- 


After visiting every locality of inter- 


tion, and avpears to have aimed to give in most cases, the surface of 
things, glimpses of society, manuers and customs, &c., and the outward 
changes which the last few years have produced, rather than the more 
abstruse and scholarly investigations of the ancient history and origin of 
ruins, monuments, &c., which, perhaps, to the general reader, possesses 
This character of the work, together with the thread of 


personal adventure and novel incidents, which runs through it, and keeps 








fo 
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up the interest without flagging to the end, makes it not only valuable 
as a work of historicaland sacred knowledge, butone of the pleasantest 
books of the season. In the portions of it where opinions on biblical or 
other subjects are expressed, his arguments are laid down in a forcible 
yetcandid manner, without dogmatism, and will always command re- 
spect if they do not produce cenviction, because his opinions are based 
upon close personal observation—formed without previous bias, and ex- 
pressed in terms which places the matter clearly before the reader. In 
this light, these volumes have a peculiar value to the biblical student, as 
embodying the opinions of a perfectly competent and intelligent obser- 
ver. The work is embeilished by twelve beautiful engravings on steel, 
from drawings by Mr. Catherwood, the well known compagnon du voyage 
of Mr. Stephens, with maps of the route over which the Dr. travelled, and 
of the cities of Jerusalem and Petrea. The getting up of the work both 
in the literary and mechanical departments is indeed very creditable to 
the author and the enterprising publishers, and we have no doubt it will 
enjoy a sale only equalled by the highly popular volumes of Stephens. 


Home or tue Iron Rune. Harper & Brothers, New York.—This 
is a story told in good strong English, of a true-hearted, filial daughter, 
suffering on from year to year under the heart crushing home tyranny of 
an ‘iron rule.’ It exhibits the effect of that system of bringing up children 
which represses every youthful feeling, and condemns every appearance 


of amusement as immoral. Mrs. Ellis has made a capital book, as she 
always does. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE Boox or PaitosopnicaL ExPERIMENTS.— 
Greely & M‘Elrath, New York. This volume beforeus, forms No. 5, of 
the ‘Useful Works for the People.” 


Sournern Lirenary Messencer.—A very good number. We are 
glad to see it holding on its way so steadily. 


Ssaxspeare’s Worxs.—No, 6 of the complete plays and poems of 
Shakspeare, has been issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. It is em- 
bellished with beautiful etchings. 


Kate in Searcu or a Huspaxp.—Here is a book published by J. 
Winchester, calculated to interest every young man and woman in the 
land. It relates divers passages in the life of a young woman in search 
of that useful appendage to housekeeping. a husband, and describes how 
she eventually caught one. 


BiackwooD ror May, and the republication of Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Arthur O'Leary, Windsor Castle, &c. &c. have lately appeared from the 
New World office. This number of Blackwood is a very guod one. 

Booxs 1x Press.—The Messrs. Harpers have in press, and will pub- 
lish soon a new novel by James, called “ The False Heir.” They are also 
preparing to bring out “The Lost Ship” founded on the fate of the Pre- 
sident, by the author of Cavendish, &c., &c., &c., also the “Days of 
Queen Mary.” 

Lea & Blanchard, will publish in August or September, a New Border 
Story, by Mr. Coorer, called‘ The Mutted Knoll.” The work will much 
resemble the Pioneers in its action and character. 


Dr. Harris, U.S.N., author of “ The Life andServices of Commodore 
Bainbridge,” is preparing a ‘Memoir of the Late Commodore Hull.” 

Several new volumes of Poems are announced, of which the most im- 
portant will be “Lays of Home, and other Poems,” by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and “Mount Auburn and other Poems,” by Isaac McClellan, 
Jr. ; beth to be published hy W. D. Ticknor, of Beston ; who has like- 
wise in press a new and much enlarged edition of “Motherwell’s Poems” 


and a Collection of “Barry Cornwall's’ English Songs and other short 
Poems. 


Dr. Stevens, Secretary of the Historical Society of Georgia, has just 


completed an elaborate history of that State, which will appear during 
the Summer. 





A new work by Cornelius Mathews, bearing the title of the “Politi- 
cians, or a Comedy of Life and Manners in New York,” isin press 
in this city, and will be published in the beginning of June. 

oie tie 

Sa.utes —The English f.igate Warspite fired a salute on Wednesday 
in honor of the day, as it was the birth day of Queen Victoria. The salute 
was repeated by the North Carolina. 
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MUSICAL. 


Miss Ecten Lewis’ Concert, on Tuesday evening, was very fully and 
fashionably attended—a compliment as deserved as it must have been 
gratifying to the lady. It is some two years since we last heard Miss 
Lewis sing in public, and the improvement which has taken place in her 
voice and style, surprised us. Many of her notes are peculiarly sweet, 
and even the tones of the highest, fall pleasantly upon the ear. Her 
voice is powerful, and she executes the most difficult passages with ease 
and precision. In the cavatina from ‘Ipermestea ‘“ Se Lincea Salvia,” 
she displayed great taste and judgment, and drew down repeated plav- 
dits. Her style of ballad singing is good ; she avoids the great fault of 
many vocalists, and does not disfigure them with ornaments. A little 
more feeling perhaps is necessary. 

Mr. Dempster sang even better than usual, and was unanimously en- 
cored in his very beautiful ballad of “The Blind Boy.” 

Signor Rapetti played a Grand Fantasie on the violin in a chaste and 
beautiful manner; and Sig. Ribas with his oboe startled even Mr. Paggi, 
who is so celebrated a performer upon the same instrument. 

Mr. Heidelberg, the pianist, telongs to the old school; in style and 
taste he is “ behind the age ;”’ at least such is our opinion,—we may be 
wrong. His little daughter is a promising child, and bids fair to be 
come celebrated. 

Mr. Julius Metz was the pianist of the evening, but from being unac- 
customed to preside on such occasions we presume, he occasionally 
evinced a little awkwardness and hesitation, and by his accompanyments 
slightly marred the effect of Miss Lewis’ songs in one or two instances. 


Mr. Russevt had a bumper on Monday evening at the Apollo. He is 
now on his way to the west, and returns here about the end of August, 
previous to his departure to England, to sing at the Birmingham musi- 
cal festival. 


Mr. Broven’s concert, on Wednesday night, also attracted a very 
large audience. Mrs. Loder, Mary Taylor, and Mr. F. Brown assisted. 
George Loder did the conducting in his usual efficient manner. It was 
a delightful evening’s entertainment, and passed off with a great deal of 
spirit. We hope Mr. Brough will give us a few more such treats. 


A lecture on music and a grand concert was given by Mr. George 
Leder last night at the Apollo, and the novelty of the entertainment was 
alone sufficient to produce the jam which took place ; but this, combined 
with the universal respect in which Mr. Loder is held, and the host of 
friends he has made for himself here, should have induced him to provide 
a more spacious building. As we intend to enter fully into the merits of 
the entertainment next week, we content ourself with merely remarking 
in general terms, that every thing went off well, and to the delight and 
satisfaction of the audience. 


The Ravels arrived here from Havana on Monday last ; they will ap- 
pear at the Park. 
— 

Errata.—In “Dearest ! Fare thee Well !” for “our children ! ah, hear 
them weep,” do, dear reader, be so obliging as to insert an I—so as to 
make the line read “our children ! ah, [hear them weep.” Perhaps, too, 
the German motto might be corrected with some advantage—or, as our 
compositors don’t read German, shall we leave it to be corrected by those 
who do, ern being twice printed em, and Denkan, Denkon? Otherwise, 
we may have another correction to make, perhaps; “for her Grace the 
Duke, read his Grace the Duchess.” 


—— 


Crear Works.—The list of cheap publications advertised in our pa- 
per of to-day, by Greeley & McElrath, will be found very attractive to 
those who do not read simply for amusement. The books are all of a 
highly valuable character, and the price brings them within the reach of 
all who desire the information they contain. 

—[— 

Brooxtys C#arter Evectioy.—This case has been brought before 
the Supreme Court, by Mr. W. Hodgkison, the Whig Clerk elect, to re 
cover from the Democratic clerk, the books, papers, &c. The dispute 
turns upon the point, whether some misspelt votes should be counted for 
a Democratic candidate for Alderman, The Supreme Court will probab- 
ly decide according to the strict construction of the law, which will give 


| the suit to the plaintiff. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


! 

| 

FROM THE MEMORANDUM BOOK OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. | 
Italian Improvisatori.-You would like to know something about these 
wonderful Improvisatori. You shall be gratified. Pistrucci, is the most 
celebrated by far, now living: a man who not only pretends to improvise 
a whole tragedy in verse, but actually does, though the subject may be 


suggested by a stranger, provided always that it be a subject worthy and 
capable of being turned into a tragedy. 


Well, this man is now between 
forty-five and fifty years of age, five feet six or seven inches high ; with 


a red, ugly, and rather English face, on the whole, and covered with 
pimples and blotches. 
I have heard him often in public—and with my limited knowledge of 


spoken [talian verse, have been able to follow him, page after page, with 
entire satisfaction to myself. 


He begins with music, and after a few 
grimaces and contortions, falls into a sort of rhythmeal balance—a kind 


of chant—which affords ample time for that arrangement which led 
Byron to talk about the “fatal facility” of owr eight syllable measure. I | 
have no doubt the general outline of these extempore dramas, the plot, 
and characters, whether historical or imaginary, have all been thought 


over, long and long ago, and laid up in his memory, as in a great store- 
heuse, for future operations. 








Orators do this every day. Sheridan's 
“Good God !” at the trial of Warren Hastings, was an afterthought you 


know ; Tom Moore found it in Sheridan's notes of the speech, interlined 
with a 4 marked below ! Webster picked up that “ British drum” years 
ago, at Quebec, which he used so effectually in his tournament with 
Haines, (if I do not mistake)—and there was hardly an image to be 
found in the finest exhibitions of the late William Pinkney,which had not 
been culled and put aside and garnered up in the same way, and often- 
times most laboriously polished, for future use. Curran did so too ; but 
then John Philpot Curran, like William Kent, was almost a poet—and 
somewhat incapable therefore of downright drudgery—and neither do it 
often. Yetall these men were improvisa‘ori, that is—all were supposed 
to talk spontaneously, without premeditation. So does Edward Everett 
though all his speeches, are committed to memory ; committed however, 
in the very act, and by the very actof writing them. Isaac Hill wrote 
his speeches and read them—carefully—:o the American Senate; and got 
laughed at for his pains ; and so did Caleb Cushing, when he first came 
out in Congress. Yet all these men are extemporisers—improvisatori— 
in their way—and each in his own way; and if in prose why not in verse? 
Believe me—my friend—nothing need be easier. I could undertake to 
spout blank verse, by the hour—impromptu—as Mosier did prose ; or 
even, at a pinch, the eight syllable verse ; and after a little training, 
not much, our heroic verse. I have tried blank verse repeatedly—and 


astonished some of my best friends. You kn@w what that means, I hope | 
when you have it from the lips of an author. 








I find Pistrucci almost always accompanied by the celebrated Gen. 
Pepe, a Neapolitan, about fifty-five or sixty, five feet nine,with grey hair, | 
almost white, black whiskers, and moustachos ; and by Gen. Di Maestro 
a Milanese, a man of about five feet seven, with a strong, sharp, sour | 
face, indicating a character you'd swear to at a glance—all three are— 


what are called mauvais sujets: in other words, men that would be | 
trampled on without speaking. 


First Arrival at London.—Being wholly ignorant of the alarming 
distinction—alarming for a stranger—that exists between the City of 
London proper, and the West End, or Westminster, | was booby enough 
to secure lodging by the help of a friend, not in Westminster, which I 
supposed to be only a part of the suburbs of London, but in London—the 
City of London—that I might be near the theatres, and St. Paul’s, and 


the Tower, and Westminster Abbey, and the Palaces and Hyde Park— 
and that “skein of white worsted at Hunts.” 


And where do you think 
I found myself, the very next morning, after I awoke ? Why, at a place 


called the Providence House—kept by s sober Methodist in Falcon 
square, just at the other end of all creation. I am notified on taking 
possession that no vai/s, are expected or received. Verily, verily, [could | 
almost fancy myself in some out-of-the-way American boarding-house. 





Hitherto, I have found civility rather skerse and somewhat costly, I tell 
you—very selfish—bows are sixpence a-piece by the dozen—a lift at | 
your portmanteau, one shilling. Such is the market price everywhere I 
believe ; though in larger places there may be an abatement, when you 
take a half-a-guinea’s worth ; and along shore I am told they give you 


sixteen to the dozen. I’m sorryfor it. I am opposed to sueh courtesies 


getting cheap among a people who have so many persons dependent upon 
such a monopoly. 





First View of St. Paul's —Magnitude imposing ; a sense of open- 
ness and vastness takes possession of you. You are neither uplifted, nor 
overwhelmed—you are rather ashamed, after you have got your breath, 
to find such a building in such a place, covered with lamp black, built 
abous with rubbish, and half filled with very questionable statuary—to 
say the best you can of about three-fifth’s you see there. Wentup into 
the gilt ball—along with half-a-dozen other blockheads to see if it would 
really hold a dozen alltold. We gotin to be sure—and I was fool 
enough to sit down in it—before I thought of asking myself how I should 
be able to justify myself to my friends at home, were anything to happen. 
That the ball was not strong enough to last for ever was pretty clear, 
That it must come down some day or other, | knew. And why not then, 
as well as at another time 7—the whole building shook with a continual 
reverberation—and the ball itself trembled as if it were on springs. Un- 
fortunately, however, while thinking how like a fool I should look, if we 
were all to come down by the run, I thought aloud, and frightened a 
young man so much, who was there with me, that I doubt if he ever got 
his growth afterwards, Tohis dying day, he will think it the narrowest 
escape! What blockheads we are to be sure ! Never again will I venture 
needless! y—that is, without a worthy and proper inducement, where if [ 


| should lose my life, or hurt myself much—there would be no consolation 


for my friends—or myself. “Nothing to pay—five shillings for all, and 


| —as much moreas you please.” “Nothing demanded but what you may 


please to give the guide.” Such is the law of St. Paul’s. And for whose 
benefit? For that of the British empire—who makea raree show of 
Westminster Abbey, and get sixpence a-head from all who are curious 
enough to desire a peep at a wax image of Lord Nelson, wearing the 
very elothes he wore at Trafalgar ; and another waxen image of Queen 
Elizabeth, inferior to those you may see any where at a country Museum, 
or at the car, under St. Paul’s, in which Nelson was travelled to his 
grave. Hurrah forthe pride of a great people! Hurrah for the self- 
respect they show in admitting strangers at sixpence a-head, to a glimpse 
of their departed glories—whether in Westminster Abbey, or at St. 
Paul's! 


Language.—“There’s four famous cattle,” saida stage driver, to 


| me, on my way up. ‘They rattle away sharpish—rayther.” 


—aE 


Original. 
HEREAFTER. 


BY E. S. P. 


O, doom me not to books! I cannot bear 
To be so fettered to the inner life ; 

The bounding pulse, the leaping heart must dare, 
And be an actor on the field of strife. 


I can but bow, nay, worship as T do 
The soul of genius and and the light of song ; 
But hearts like mine must have their empire too, 
And quench their throbbings in the world’s wide throng. 


I cannot sleep upon life’s fitful stage, 
Nor live for ay, on garnered light alone ; 

My soul must wake, and read the lettered page 
Where God's own radiance o’er the book is threwn: 


Nature and Man! the landscape and the heart ; 
The gorgeous Earth, the glowing Sky, the Sea ; 

But more than all God's nobler counterpart— 
Earth’s spirit-light, my study here must be. 


I would go forth, strange yearnings in my breast 
Call me to battle with the waves of life; 

And Genius droops, her flagging pinions rest, 
Forbidden still to mingle in the strife. 


Wake then my soul! nor slumber idly here, 
Nor dream in solitude thy days away; 
Wake into action, and a better sphere 
May yet in triumph close thy setting day. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 


PEDESTRIANA. 


It is now four or tive years since I became convinced of the advanta- 
ges of pedestrianism. I had been jolted and dusted in a stage-coach, 
whirled along in a railroad car like a bullet from a gun, not to mention 
having my eyes almost put out with sparks and rather too many holes 
burned in my coat; I had been broiled by day and stewed by night in a 
steamboat, and dodged bridges, and been laid up on a shelf to sleep, in 
a canal boat. 

Pedestrianism I had never tried. 
tered feet, the being looked down upon by those who ride in carriages, 
or straddle horse flesh, rudeness and insolence from the rough charac- 
ters with whom I should most probably be thrown in contact, dust, thirst 
hard fare and all sorts of weather, the being stowed away in garret bed- 
rooms, and perhaps having to eat at a second table, together with all the 
vague dread of a thing utterly new and untried. 


view. 


come in a railroad car, would be surly and indifferent, or perhaps inso- 
lent, if I came dusty and travel-soiled from a journey on foot. Now I 
wished to see how this was done ; how the poor man was treated and 
what his feelings were in such a case; and also how these folks mana- 
ged this double face of theirs, sweet towards the railroad traveller, and 


sour towards the way farer on foot. As for the hard fare there would 


| towel the stains of the day's drainings. 


He paused for a moment to 
look up at me as I entered, and seeing a rough looking fellow in fustian, 
went on again slowly wiping his counter. 

Stepping up I asked him if I could get lodging there. 
me from head te foot, and said yes. 
my room. 


He looked at 
I asked if he would show me to 
Wiping more slowly, he looked at me from head to foot, and 


| said, ‘‘ We generally take pay beforehand fiom lodgers.”’ 


be something exciting in the uncertainty of getting a breakfast, dinner, | [cannot object to the respectability of the charges—they were quite 


| genteel. 
with treadmill regularity. The blistered feet would probably not trouble | 


or supper, to one who had been used to eating three full meals a day 


me more than a week; I should soon get accustomed to a knapsack, 
and would then trudge gaily on, with health and youth to back me, wan- 
dering forth, as he of La Mancha, in search of whatever adventures 
kind fortune might vouchsafe. 


determined to make the tour of the illustrious island of Manhattan. A 
day and a half were at my disposal. Donning a suit of fustian I set out 


in the afternoon and wended my way along the East River, jumping | 
over fences and following footpaths, admiring the river craft passing and | 


repassing one another, the bright waves, like frolicksome children that 
stop for a moment to langh and shake back their hair, and then go dan- 
cing on again, the green trees and the gay flowers enamelling the earth, 


until my flights of fancy and my progress were stopped abruptly by a 
high stone fence. 


Turning up a road that left the river, I went on towards Harlaem. It 
was a warm summer evening, and I began to think how uncomfortable 


I should be if put in some small bedroom, there to swelter through the | 


night, when suddenly the thought came to me of ‘camping out’ til] | fut out o’ the nist, “ye know enough to take care o’ yersilf.” 


morning. True I had no blanket, but then it was very warm, and most 
probably I should not need one; at any rate it would be preferable to a 
small close bedroom ; and I had long wished to make trial of what we 
so often hear and read of. No sooner thought than done. I turned into 
a lane that led towards the river, and was at some distance from any 
house; got into a field by the roadside, and pulling grass for a bed, de- 
posited myself with due care under some tall bushes that grew close 
together, and through whose branches I could look up at the stars, 
twinkling above ; and as I lay thus I heard the far off sound of the water 


and came up from the water through the trees and bushes, with a sad, 
low, moaning sound. I thought of the lonely traveller on the prairie 


The evils I anticipated were blis- | 





| 


courting sleep, while the distant howl of the wolfe fills his ear, and of | 


the shipwrecked mariner wandering on some lone and desert strand, 


istening silently in the dark night to unaccustomed sounds, that mingle | 
their vague dread with the sadness of the dashing wave and the moaning | 


wind, seeming, when too late, to mourn for the good ship and the gallant 
shipmates they have taken away from him forever. 

While musing thus I looked at the half roof the bushes made above 
me, and suddenly thought what an unpleasant location I had selected in 
case it should rain. The thought was enough. I was up and in the 
road with amazing alacrity, making tracks for the nearest tavern. I 
found one, closed for the night; but some men, lingering still by the 
scene of their past pleasures, directed me to another, which I reached 
andentered. The landlord, a man of medium height, but a shrivelled 


Ha! Ha! thought I, here the fun commences. Had I been in broad- 
cloth, strapped and gloved, the affair would have been different. Re- 
moving the scruples of my host with that which removes so many scru- 
ples, I ascended to my dormitory in the attic. 
were tolerable. 


The accommodations 
Next morning [ had the pleasure of breakfasting on 
cakes made from yesterday’s codfish, with my shrivelled host and his 
wife, a fat dame, but fat through ill-humor. There are some, and, thank 
heaven, they are a majority, who laugh and grow fat, but there are others 


| whom ill humor keeps in such a constant state of exercise, that their di- 
On the other hand I should see human nature from another point of | 


The very waiters that would have been quite obsequious had | 


gestive powers are wonderfully aided, and layer after layer of fat is 
deposited amid scoldings and brow-beatings and faultfindings, which, 
besides exercising the body, prevent the face being insipid, by imparting 
to it a pungent acidity. Two or three times I attempted to start an 
agreeable conversation with the shrunken man and the sour-faced dame, 
but their answers were short and crusty. They had evidently set me 
down as belonging to the genus Loafer, and remembered what was due 


to their own aristocratic prejudices. I must not forget to mention that 


Setting out from the tavern [ fell in with a company of laborers 
going to their work, with whom I entered into conversation, and who, as 
Irish laborers almost always do, displayed a great deal of unstudied 
courtesy, rough sometimes in its expression, but always warm from the 


| heart. 
Thinking that Pedestrianism, like charity, should begin at home, I 


Some crows flew up from a field as we passed by. Said one of the 
labourers to another, “ Arrah, Dinnis! did you iver hear the sthory 0” 
the crow 1?” 

“No I didn’t—what is it?”’ 

‘Why, you see there was an ould crow that had a nist o’' young 
wans a’most ridy to fly off, an’ she was given’ thim some insthructions, 
an’ among the rist siz she, ‘‘ Now, my childre, if you see a man goin’ 
along ina field, an’ he stoops down wid his hand to the ground, he’s 
stoopin’ down to pick up a stone, an’ yez must fly away as fast as 
yez can.” ia 

‘But, mother,” siz wan o’ the young crows, “‘ what'll we do av he 
has a stone in his pocket ?” 


“ Arrah! git along wid ye,” siz the mother, givin’ him a kick wid her 


Leaving the Milesians with a cordial good morning, I inquired of 
several persons the road from Harlaem to Kingsbridge, and was told 


| that the only road was by West Farms. Though this was not exactly 


going around the Island, I went on in that direction, and came to what 
I supposed was Bryant’s, “ my own romantic Bronk.” Whether it was 
or not, I had an opportunity of doing the sentimental, and dabbling my 
feet in the cold water. 


Talk of travelling by railroad or st@amboat with a load of baggage to 


| look after, and all the stiffness of conventional life about you !—what are 
dashing against the river bank. As the time passed on, the wind arose 


the pleasures of such travelling, to wandering through the country 
unshackled and free,—rambling alone as your humour suits,—now by 
some water-course, where the bright water shimmers through the green 
leaves, and again climbing the long shoulder of a hill, and then standing 
on its summit, to enjoy the sight of the pleasant valley with its winding 
stream, or to see hills on hills beautifully sloping away into each other, 
and holding in their recesses a rough and hardy race, where you may 
see man not so closely masked as in the crowded city, or along the often- 
travelled road. Here and there, too, as you wander on, is many a little 
nook, that seems the very scene for some sweet pastoral romance, where 
flowerv earth and leafy tree and gushing fount or bubbling brook are quiet 
and natural and fresh, as if their beauty had opened on no eye save your 
own. 

But hold, there is another side to the picture, and it is but fair to give 
it. See yon fellow limping slowly along the dusty road, with anxious 


| look like that of one who hath not yet seen the materials for his dinner. 
figure with pinched up features, was behind the bar, wiping off with a | He is a pedestrian,—his feet are blistered,—his stomach is clamorous,— 
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the rain-sterm is coming on, and the tavern is yet far off. His dinner 
will most probably be the universal stand-by throughout the country, i.e., 
ham and eggs; and it is also most probable that he will be wet to the 
skin. The landlord, perhaps, will look upon him with a half civil eye, 
and the open stare and the half-heard joke may try his equanimity. 


Hard fare, poor quarters and the downright stare are annoying, it is 
true, but the sauce of hunger seasons the hard fare, and ham and eggs, 
with coarse bread, are sweeter to the pedestrian by far, than white bread 
and dainty meats to the stall fed cit, or the Saratoga exquisite. When 
too he flings his weary limbs onthe hard bed, he tastes the sweetness of 
that sleep which makes the sturdy laborer the envy of the pampered mil- 
lionare ; and, to compensate for the rude stare of the countryman, a civil 
address will often obtain from him some simple tale or old tradition yet 
lingering about the land, that gives you another lesson in that great and 
wondrous book, the human heart, or he may himself be an original, yet 
encaged and unclassified, who will afford you many a laugh as you follow 
him in his odd vagaries up and down through the range of his ideas. 

Nos. 


—_— 


THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


How strange it is that so little has been said and written of this most 
beautiful stream. The Hudson and its Highlands have been celebrated 
again and again, in prose and verse. The Rivers of Maine, with their 
broken and picturesque scenery; the great Mississippi, with its forest- 
clad lands and turbulent waters, have all been celebrated by poets and tra 
vellers,—written about and talked over a hundred times—while the Con- 
necticut is scarcely mentioned,—and yet how beautiful it is !—how unlike 
almost every stream you ever saw, in its quiet and homelike scenery ! 
It has no broken bills, —no towering rocks, to startle the beholder—nothing 
that could warrant a traveller’s burst of enthusiasm, even in a romantic 
young lady,—and yet over again, how beautiful it is!—It was on a spring 
morning when we saw it last—one of those clear, pleasant mornings that 
bring the aroused blood to the traveller's cheek. A soft, smoky mist was 
curling over the water, and the banks all clad in the most lively and 
vivid green, were rendered still more beautiful by the heavy dews, and 
the slanting sunshine that touched it all with silver. Here was a lovely 
little cove, sheltered by a grove of birch, just leaving out, swaying its 
flexile branches and delicate foliage over the water. Three large, flat 
sail-boats, loaded to the water's edge, sat like water-fowls just within its 
shadow. The tide and wind were against them. 
for breakfast, and the wreathes of smoke curled sleepily up in the bright 
air from the stoves in which the boatmen were cooking, while the white 
sails lay mirrored in the water, and two or thiee figures could be seen 
sitting idly in the shadow of the sails. 


It was near the hour | 
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a relic of olden times, with its roof sloping down to the ground, and two 
straight, upright poplars guarding the prim-looking front. 

A new sight presented itself. There stood a little fishing hut on the 
curve of a magnificent bank, and a group of men were drawing the 
shad-seine whose wooden borders were dotting half the river. An old 
horse was toiling along the turf, stretching his limbs, and exerting himself 
to great purpose, though the chain with which he dragged the net was 
not visible, and the poor creature seemed making all that wearisome 
effort only to walk over the grass. The whole group was picturesque, 
and formed a pretty scene, which an artist would have loved. Perhaps 
we looked upon their employment with greater pleasure, as our breakfast 
had been furnished from the river, which produces the best shad upon the 
face of the earth. Ifshad have any preference for a quiet and rural home, 
this is not to be wondered at. 

We approached Weathersfield—that pretty village which Jonathan 
Slick has rendered classical ground. The church steeple was defined in 
its nest of trees in the distance, and flung a lovely shadow down the 
river. The white houses gleamed out beautifully from the trees, as our 


| boat swept by, and a more rural, pleasant spot had not presented itself 


during our little vuyage. 

After a few moments the spires of Hartford were pencilled on the ho- 
tizon; the roofs of its dwelling houses rose to view, planted, as it were, 
in the bosom of a wood—the pasture lands all around. The Blue Hills 
in the distance, and the magnificent stream over which we glided, 
brought many a pleasant exclamation from our party. There is nothing 
tremendous or sublime about the valley of the Connecticut; but for 
bland, verdant scenery, no river on earth can surpass it. Occasionally 
the land is exceedingly luxuriant. The banks are all composed of a 
rich soil, which gives way to the flow of the waters so rapidly, that men 
are now living, who find the land marks which once existed on one 
shore, now marking the opposite banks, and the cornfields they planted 
years ago now form the bed of the river. 

Beyond Hartford the Conecticut winds through a still more luxuriant 
country, which is rendered alittle more picturesque by the Springfield moun - 
tains ; but they cannot give it any thing of the imposing grandeur that 
walls in the Hudson; and after all, so far as we bave traced its course, 
it is marked with scenery more like the parks and lawns ef England, 
broken up with something of our own rough gardening, than any spot we 
have visited in America. The character of its scenery brings repose and 
contentment—a very unambitious or asad man should build his home in 


| the valley of the Connecticut—for if anything on earth conspires to cre- 


Opposite this quiet scene was a meadow, level and smooth as ifa floor | 


lay beneath that carpeting of rich grass. 
formed a beautiful bank to the river, without so much as a hollow to break 
the morning sunshine, which came twinkling all over the short sward. 
Two or three elms were pencilling their shadows on the fresh ground, 


For one-fourth of a mile it | 


till every twig and branch seemed sketched there with an artist's pencil. 


Now, a farm house appeared on the bank of the river, its chimneys, 
clusters in the morning air. Connecticut farm houses they were you 
could see at the first glance—there is no mistaking those gable windows, 
and the shrubbery which luxuriates all around! 


somewhere about the grounds of almost every dwelling. 
justin front of an old brown house on the river’s bank, large aimost as a 
forest tree. Its branches shot upward, and apread over half the dark 


front, and a host uf its snow-white plumes glimmered among the green | 


branches half way up the roof. 
tree imaginable. Then came 6n orchard, heavy with blossoms, some of 
them rosey, as if the sunset were lingering among them, and others pure 
white. You would have thought that a snow storm had swept its largest 
flakes through the branches during the night. The fragrance came 
sweeping to us from the forest of blossoms on every breath of the sweet 
air. This scene passed, a clump ef peach trees, or another smooth 
meadow, presented itself. Them came a grove of elms, maples, and 
oaks, each weaving its own bright tint ofgreen with the others, beautiful and 
motionless in the bland air. Once more a farm house presented itself— 


There was one | 


It was the most magnificent, flowering | 


ate tranquil and pleasant feelings, it is the objects which, combined har 
moniously, make this valley so exceedingly beautiful. 
I 


FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Covent Garden Theatre has been suddenly closed for want of patro- 
nage, notwithstanding the appearance of Ronzi de Begnis, and Stau- 
digl. The opera of Norma was repeated the third night of their en- 
gagement, to an audience insufficient to pay the salary of the principal 
artist, brass band, and rent. 

Standigl was immediately secured ty Macready, and announced to 


| appear at Drury Lane, as Caspar in Der Freischatz. 
perhaps, mirrored in the water, and the lilac trees waving their perfumed | 


Lilac trees belong to | 
this State particularly—their great purple and white flowers are seen | 








Handel’s opera of Acis and Galatea has been produced at Drury Lane, 
Galatea by Clara Novello. Knowle’s play of the “Secretary,” was 
temporarily withdrawn. 

Madame Vestris it was said, had taken the English Opera House, 
and would open it on Whit-Monday. 

Mozart’s chef d’euvre, “Il Don Giovanni,” is to be given next 
Thursday at her Majesty’s Theatre, with the following extraordinary 
cast:—Don Giovanni, Fornasari; Leporello, Lablache; Masetto, 
F. Lablache; Ottavio, Mario; Donna Anna, Grisi 
O’Hovio Moltini; Zerlina, Persiani. 

A very clever Easter extravaganza, founded onthe “ Babes of the 
Wood,” has been produced at the Olympic Theatre. It is fiom the pen 
of Mr. L. E. Blanchard, and abounds in wit and merriment. Viewed 
either for its literary talent, or its mirth-provoking powers, it is one of 
the cleverest pieces produced for some time. 

Fanny Ellsler and Dumilatre had left the Opera 

Fanny, accompanied by Monsieur Sylvain, performed two nights at 
the Bath and Birmingkam Theatres. At the former theatre the receipts 
(from the priees being doubled) amounted to the sum of £270, ($1300) 


Donna Elvira, 











though the usual attendance of the season has been miserably unremune- 
rating to the manager. At Birmingham her attraction was still greater, 
£340, ($1700) having been received at the doors. 

Count Gilbert de Voisin, the husband of Taglioni, died at Paris a short 
time since. 

The Havre Theatre was destroyed by fire on Friday night, the 28.h 
ult., when Mr. Fortier, the manager, who resided in apartments attach- 
ed to the theatre, lost his life. 

Cerito accompanied by her father had arrived in London. Her last 
appearance in Milan, was marked by an enthusiasm unknown even 
here. ’ 

She was called upon the stage 52 times, and 1494 bouquets and 833 
garlands were thrown to her. Among the former was one of such gigan- 
tic proportions that it required two porters to carry it to the theatre. It 
contained 2576 camelias, besides 5875 other flowers. It is expected by 
the Taglioni-ites that the approaching reception of their favorite will 
be still more pompous, nearly all the hot-houses and flower-gardens of 
Lombardy having been bought up for the occasion. We may calculate 
shortly upon hearing that the manager has constructed sliding-scales from 
the boxes and galleries to convey the ponderous bough-pots to the feet 
of “ La Sylphide.” 

Promenade concerts a Ja Musard have been establised at Cadiz. 

M. Scribe, the well-known French dramatic author, is seriously ill : too 
much arduous work is said to be the cause of the alteration in the health 
of this prolific writer. By order of his physicians he is strictly forbid- 
den to converse with any one. When he receives visits he puts his 
questions and answers on a slate. He is also strictly forbidden to con- 
tinue writing for the Opera and Theatre Francais, which would excite 
and fatigue him too much. Nevertheless, M. Scribe cannot reconcile 
himself to a complete life of inactivity. He has resolved to finish his 
dramatic career as he began it, by writing little and light vandevilles. 
The Gymnase is the theatre he has chosen to devote himself to, and 
which, it said, be will be become proprietor of, to be managed for him 
by a directeur of his own choice. 





—————— ee 





Car! Filtch, a child of twelve years of ege, gave a musical soirée in 
the salons of Mr. Erad, at Paris. Born in Hungary, which gave birth to 
Leitz, he has evinced, like that great artist, from his childhood, the most 
remarkable abilities. The profound expression of his touch, and his irre- 
proachable execution, ‘excited the warmest approbation from his audi- 


a 


Adolfo Wilkmers has made quite a fureur, by his extraordinary ta- 
lents as a pianist. He performed atthe concert of the Conservatoire at 
Paris, and his success was overwhelming. The journals say :— 

The matchless playing of Dreyschock fell ringing in the ears of our 
Parisian neighbors, Wilkmers had a difficult task to perform. He, how- 
ever came off most brilliently. He played a serenade with the left band 
alone, in which he succeeded completely to produce ot once a distinct 
and charming melody, arpeggio accompaniment, and a strong bass. 

At Leipsic, Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy has just been presented 
with the diploma of Ebrenburger of that city. This distinction is rarely 
bestowed. 

Letters from Moscow state that Rubini is expected there, and that he 
will, doubtless, make even a greater concert than at Sr. Petersburg. 
They say, “‘ Il n’en faudro pas beauccup comme le premier pour 
rendre Rubini trois fois millionaire.” 
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| whom he was also buried. 





Tamburini, previous to his visiting Madrid, will give concerts at Stras- 
bourg, Dijon, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. ‘The directors of the 
Italian Opera at Patis, wishing to testify that they have parted with 
him without breaking the friendship which cxisted between them, pre- | 
sented him with a magnificent gold snuff-box, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“A. Tambtrini. Souvenir et reconnaissance. 
Les directeurs du Theatre Italien a Paris. Mars, 1343.” 


This superb cadeau was accompanied by a highly complimentary letter | 
from the administration 


PHILHARMO Society. —The third concert of this society was rene 


dered memorab.. vy the performance of Beethoven’s famed choral work, 
a “ Sinfonie Characteristique,” composed exy reasly for the society. 
It occupied the whole of the second act of the evening's programme, 


and during that peried, (about an hour anda half), the bursts of ap- 
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plause were loud and frequent, as some novel harmony struck upon the 
ear. 

The advance of the knowledge and appreciation of fine music in the 
old country, is proved by this symphony. In 1825 it was played, and 
failed. In 1737 it was received, but its triumph was not positive. In 
1833, it met with more success. In 1841, new beauties were recogni- 


| zed; and now, in 1843, its victory was decisive. 


The Marquis of Normanby was removed the other day from the pre- 
sidency of the Shakspeare Society, on the ground of his never having 
taken any notice of its proceedings or paid the amount of his subscrip- 
tions. 

Madame Albertazzi is about to make her appearanee at the Princess's 
in Donizett’s opera of L’ Elisir d’ Amore. On this occasion “Signor 
Orsini, musical director and composer from the Theatre Apollo, of 
Rome, will conduct the orchestra.” 

We may mention as a singular instance of the voracity of English 
authors (7) for French pieces, that no less than three different versions 
of the Pere de la Debutante have been accepted at the London theatres. 
One of these we nnderstand, is intended for Farren, at the Haymarket 
Theatre. 

A new musical drama is about to be produced at the Haymarket, 
Vestris, Julia Bennett, and Charles Mathews, sustain the principal 
characters. 

A Russian family Kantrowiez, consisting of six persons, is announced 
to appear in London. They are said to be totally unacquainted with 
music, and execute the most difficult pieces with perfect ease. 

AsTLeY’s AMPHITHEATRE.—But few, probably, are acquainted with 
the “ rise and progress” of this very popular theatre. The late amphi- 
theatre was one of the nineteen theatres built by Peter Astley, after whom 
it was named; and was the third erected by him upon the same site. 
The first he built in 1780, and opened as the Amphitheatre Riding House, 
to which he added a stage and scenery, to compete with the Royal Cireus: 
this theatre was subsequently enlarged and called the Royal Grove, and 
then the Amphitheatre of Arts: it was burnt, August 16, 1794.— 
The secend house was opened on Easter Monday, 1795, as the Royal 
Amphitheatre, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York patronising 
the establishment. This was totally destroyed by fire, Sept. 2, 1803; and 
the third and last theatre was built and re-opened on Easter Monday in 
the ensuing year. The site of these theatres was originally a timber- 
yard, first inclosed by Astley with boarding, within which he erected seats 
for his spectators, with a pent-house reof to shelter them from the rain; 
while he exhibited in a rope-ring by daylight in the open air. He subse- 
quently lent his landlord, the timber merchant, £200; the yard and the 
timber in it being mortgaged to Astley as securities. The borrower left 
England, and was never more heard of ; Astley became legally possessed 
of the property, sold the timber, and with the proceeds, added to £60, 
the produce of an unowned diamond ring which he found at the foot of 

Westminster-bridge, he built the first theatre. Astley also erected an 
amphitheatre in Paris, and another in Peter-street, Dublin, for which he 
obtained a patent from the Irish Parliament. The last Theatre he built 
was the Olympic Pavilion (now Theatre), upon the site of Drury House, 


| in Wych-street, Strand. He died at Paris, Oct. 14, 1814, and was buried 


in Pere la Chaise; and on the 19th of October, 1821, his son died in the 
same house, chamber, and bed where his father breathed his last, by 


i 

Tue Presipent’s Visit.—The Aurora says :—‘ From infermation 
which we yesterday received, we are enabled to announce that President 
Tyler, with several members of the cabinet—including the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Postmaster General with their families—intends to be 
in Philadelphia on the 10th and 1) th of June next (Saturday and Sunday, ) 
—will arrive in this city on the 12:b, and leave on the evening of the 1 4th, 
for Boston. This is the present plan.” 

——— 

Death or Mr. Lonittarv.—We are sorry to announce the death of 
our highly respected fellow citizen, Peter Lorillard Esq., at the age of 
80 years. Mr. Lorillard was among the most wealthy men of our coun- 
try, his estates being estimated at four millions of dollars, even in the 
present depression of real estate, of which he was a large owner. 

I 

Mr. Webster left town on Wednesday for Boston, via the Long Island 

Rail Road. 
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SARAH GRANGER. 
A NOVELETTE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Methinks, might that sweet season last, 
In which our first love dream is past ; 
Ere doubt, and cares, and jealous pain, 
Are flaws in the heart’s diamond chain ; 
Man might forget to think of heaven, 
And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.” —L. E. L. 


It was a beautiful morning for a ride, and in excellent spirits we gal- 
loped down the valley, ox our way to a romantic fall of water, some five 
miles up the Housatonic, into which river our valley stream emptied itself. 
I and my fiery little horse were consigned to the care of Mr. Nichols ; 
while Sarah and her lover led the way. He was a capital rider, manag- 
ing his horse with an ease and dexterity I have never seen surpassed, and 
sitting on him like a monarch. Sarah too—I have never seen a more 
beautiful creature on horse-back. Hers was not simply the grace of a 
slender waist and tall form, set off by a close habit and Kemble cap; 
but a pliancy of limb and action, harmonizing with the motion of the 


! 
j 
| 
} 
j 
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It fell back, pale and lifeless, half buried in the mass of loosened hair 
falling over the bosom and shoulders of her lover. Nichols returned with 
the dripping handkerchief with which I sprinkled my poor friend’s face. 


| A moment, and the brown lashes sweeping her cheeks, moved almost 


imperceptibly. The color came faintly to her lips, and half weeping 
with joy I saw her sweet eyes once more unclose. She gave a bewil- 
dered look about—then, as if just remembering her escape from death, 
burst into tears, and fell back sobbing, to her former resting place. 
Sarah was lying, as 1 bave described, with her arm falling over the 
shoulder of her lover, and his face bent to hers with an expression of 
deep solicitude, when a tramp of hoofs was heard ascending the hill, and 


' two females on horse-back turned a projecting point in the road, and, 


horse, and, as it were, incorporating the rider with the animal, leaving | 


her free to the enjoyment of a healthy and spirit-stirring exercise. 

The falls were magnificent. The whole body of water came leaping 
and roaring like a hungry lion through a chasm in the rocks to their bed 
below, cutting their way through a gap in the hills, with rocks piled on 


rocks for a barrier, and tall pines rooted among them towering to the ho- | 
rizon, and shaking their dark foliage to the sky. It was a place to wor- | 


ship in. There was the altar of living rock, and there nature was peal- 
ing her solemn anthem forever among the hills. Were it possible for 
me to have a friend who said in her heart, “There is no God,” I 
would take her there amid Jehovah’s magnificent handy work ; and if 
her soul were not bowed, and her unbelief rooted up, then would I for- 


with evident astonishment, drew up within a few paces of us. The first, 
was a tall, hard featured woman, with nothing to distinguish her except 
an ill setting habit and odd-looking bonnet. The other wore a short 
habit with a little Leghorn gypsy, the pink lining giving a flush to cheeks, 
otherwise too pale for beauty. Her dark hair was parted over a high 
white forehead, and her eyes, dark and passionate, gave an intellectual 
expression to her face, not marred by slight touches of pride about the 
mouth. The sudden curbing of her horse was not the effect of surprise 
only ; a strange brilliancy came into her eyes, and though her cheeks 
could not well become paler, her lips turned perfectly colorless. 

Stone, whose face was bent as he whispered words of soothing and 
tenderness to my friend, had not at first noticed the arrival of the stran- 
gers; but on raising his head he encountered the black eyes and pale 
face of the younger girl. With a quick start he half sprung to his feet, 
with a force that would have thrown Sarah to the ground, bad she not 
wound her arm about his neck in a sudden fright. Almost rudely he 
thrust her arm away and left her unsupported, though she had scarcely 
strength to stand. Womanly resentment came to her aid, and with a 
compressed lip she placed her arm in mine, looking with astonishment, 


| first on her lover, and then on the strange girl thus abruptly added to our 


sake her as utterly unworthy. We were placed on our horses and left | 


the falls with chastened feelings. For several miles the river was hedg- 
ed in with high broken hills. Aleng the face of one the road was cut, 


sometimes running along the base on a level with the water, and at oth- | 


ers taking a sweep back of some projecting rock and winding up the 
brow of the declivity. Unconsciously Mr. Nichols and myself had passed 
our companions. We paused at the foot of an eminence like the one of 
which I have spoken, and waited for themtocome up. Wehad watched 
sometime, when they came in sight, riding gaily forward. There was an 
air of excitement and triumph in the gentleman which I had not before 
witnessed. I looked at Sarah. Her cheeks were in a glow that might 
be from exercise; but her eyes—there was a soft contented expression 
sleeping in their blue depths which could not be mistaken. The declara- 
tion had been made. They touched their horses and galloped past us up 
the hill. I have said the road was cut in the face of a steep declivity.— 
Here a precipice of thirty or forty feet high was washed by the river, the 
road wound over it which our companions had taken, urging their horses 
at an imprudent speed. Just at the highest and narrowest point of the 
road, a blasted tree projected its leafless limbs over the highway. Sarah's 
horse took fright and ran back several paces, while that of her attendant 


prevented him rendering her any assistance by leaping suddenly forward. | 


Sarah, though a good horse-woman, lost her presence of mind; and in- 
stead of loosening tightened her rein. The vexed animal reared, gave a 
fearful plunge and threw her headlong on the very edge of the precipice. 
The frightened horse plunged down the hill with the bridle dangling about 
his head, and was secured by Mr. Nichols. I rode forward as soon as 
my fright would permit. Stone had dismounted, and kneeling on one 
knee was supporting the fainting girl. I thought she was dead, her face 
looked so like marble as it lay on the bosom of her lover. There was a 
lifeless Jook in the hand which fell loose and uerveless to the ground, 
where her whip had fallen, and a death-like expression about her whole 
person. I scarce remember how I dismounted; but I went to her with 


seeming calmness—so I was told afterward—and drawing off her gloves | 


chafed her cold hands. There was no appearance of life, and almost 


desperate with apprehension, I threw my handkerehief to Nichols, ro- | 


party. Stone immediately recovered his composure, and with his own 
peculiar grace, was advancing toward them, when the elder lady ex- 
claimed, “Is it possible?—Mr Stone, can this be you ?—Indeed you are 
pleasantly employed ;” and she cast a supercilious glance at Sarah. 

«* Not so very agreeable as you may suppose,” replied the gentleman 
with a quiet smile. ‘ The young lady was thrown from her horse, and 
but narrowly escaped being dashed over the precipice. But permit me 
to introduce you.” 

Our names were mentioned, the strangers bowed stiffly in their sad- 
dles, and we returned their haughty greeting with scarcely perceptible 
courtesies. In truth, we were not well pleased with the bearing of our 
new companions, and heard with smothered indignation, the proposal of 
the talking lady to join our party on its return. 

There was a public house about a mile down the river, near a toll-bridge 
which divided our town from that in which Mr. Stone resided, and from 
whence the strange ladies come ona morning ride. It was arranged 
that I should change horses with Sarah, who expressed herself able to 
proceed as far as the bridge-tavern, where we were to dine. Mr. Stone 
and the elder stranger, kept up a broken conversation, uninterrupted by 
the rest of the party, till we came to our halting place. Sarah had suf- 
fered so much from fright and the shock of her fall, that she could 
scarcely walk into the house. I went with her directly to a chamber, 
and having composed her on the bed, darkened the room and watched 
by her until she sunk into a heavy slumber. I had been sitting sume- 
time by my sleeping friend when the time began to drag heavily with 
me. There were no books in the room, and with a noiseless step I stole 
into the garden. It was a small enclosure full of vegetables. At its ex- 
tremity was a low board fence, running along the foot of an abrupt hill, 
scattered over with detached ledges of rocks, and covered with a thick 
growth of underwood. Being attracted by some scarlet berries growing 
in the cleft of a rock near by, I opened a rude gate that led from the 
garden, and clambered up the steep. I was just bending over a project- 
ing fragment of rock, to secure my prize, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps startled me, and I drew back with a foolish dread of being seen. 
The intruders proved to be no other than Mr. Stone and the beautiful 
young stranger. They paused at the foot of a rock, just where I had a 
full view of their faces. That of the gentleman bore an artificial look of 


questing him to saturate it with water; then I proceeded to untie her | hardness, as if he had wound himself up to go through with a disagree- 
cap. Indoing so, I was obliged to raise her hand from its resting place. | able scene, which he would gladly have avoided, yet beneath all could be 
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detected the stirring of a spirit ill at ease. The lady walked by his 
side with a tremulous and uneaven step. When she paused and placed 
her trembling hand on his arm, her pale regular features were strongly 
agitated with intensity of feeling. All the high pride which seemed a 
part of her nature was swept away, and the next moment her features 
were subdued into the meekness of an infant’s. The young man turned 
toward her haughtily, as one who expects to receive, or would give re- 
proaches ; but when he met her look, his features relapsed, and for a 
moment his eyes rested on her with an expression of tenderness. It was 
but fora moment. His lip curled slightly as he said in a cold constrain- 
ed voice, 

«Well Eleanor, what would you say to me?” 

“T would ask,” replied the girl in a broken voice, “ why you left home 
so suddenly, and how it happens that I meet you here and thus?” 

Stone looked on her with a strange bitterness in his face. ‘‘ You wish 
to know why I left my home,” he said. ‘I willtell you. I found myself 
a suspected and traduced man, slandered by my enemies, suspected by 
my friends, even by you, you in whom I had garnered up my heart, as a 
gambler and a seducer of innocence. Such, my adversaries said I was, 
and such you who professed to love me, thought me to be. Nay, do not 
interrupt me—you have forced this interview upon me—I sought it not.” 

“ Do not speak so harshly, do not, I entreat you,”’ interrupted the agi- 
tated girl. ‘I did you injustice, I feel I did. Perhaps I am wrong to 
seek this conversation, but our meeting was so sudden, and to me so 
painful.” 

“‘Sudden!” exclaimed the young man angrily, “and do you pretend to 
say that you did not know of our intended excursion to the falls, and ar- 
ranged with that imprudent friend of yours to intercept us as you did ?”’ 

‘You cannot believe so meanly of me,” replied the lady proudly. 

“Well, it is of little consequence whether accident or design brings us 
together—for in either case the meeting can never be repeated.” 

The girl turned deadly pale, but she checked her anguish bravely, and 
he proceeded. 

‘Eleanor, after what has passed I need not say I loved you. The 
greatest proof man can give to woman, I gave to you. [ could have 
chosen among the most beautiful and wealthy ia the State. 
that I do not boast in saying this. 
filled coffers, waited my acceptance. 
pennyless as you were. 


You know 
White hands, warm hearts, and well 

But I neglected them all for you, 
I too, was rich in nothing but a profession ; yet, 
I would have died rather than you should have wanted a luxury. Hew 


was my devotion returned? With pride and suspicion on your part— | 


with cold looks and still colder words on the part of your parents. The 
word of a few gossipping old women and talkative girls was taken in 
preference to mine; and I found myself condemned where I expected 
perfect trust. I broke the engagement between us, and left my home in 


bitterness of heart. Now, Eleanor, I meet you an engaged man.” 


His voice had been growing softer and more tender, till the last words 
were almost indistinct from conflicting feelings ; but they had reached the 
poor girl’s heart. For an instant she gazed wildly in his face, then sud- 
denly pressing her hand to her forehead, she sunk to the ground utterly 
helpless. 

The young man bent over her for a moment grasping her hand in his, 
while every feature stirred with acute anguish. 

“Oh, how I have deceived myself,” he exclaimed passionately; ‘it 
was only her stubborn pride—she did not believe them—would she lie 
thus lifeless befure me, if she had ?—yet in my rash anger I have cast 
her off for ever—sacrificed her and myself. 
lier, and all would have been well.” 

He stood a moment like one distracted over her; and then running to 
a spring that gushed from the foot of a rock, he dashed some water over 
her face, and the moment she gave symptoms of returning life, left her 
abruptly, and hastened with a disturbed air toward the house. 


It was several minutes before consciousness returned to the fainting 
girl. Finally, she opened her eyes, but remained lying on the grass as 
if from inability to move. At length, she feebly arose, and seating her- 
self on the fragment of a rock, sat for several minutes with her hands 
clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed on the grass like one stupified; 
then suddenly pressing her hands over her eyes, she burst into a passion 
of tears, and after indulging in them awhile, returned to the house, leav- 
ing me scarcely less agitated with the affecting scene 1 had unintention- 
tionally witnessed. 


One hour, but one hour ear- 





| 





I returned to the room where I had left Sarah. She was still sleeping 
with one hand falling over the side of the bed, and the other lying in 
beautiful relief, on the blue worsted quilt. Her habit was unbuttoned at 
the throat, and just betrayed the graceful curve of a white neck, rising 
and falling with her gentle respiration. She was dreaming; I knew it 
by the soft smile stealing over ker face and gathering about her mouth in 
a swarm of almost imperceptible dimples. How my heart ached when 
I knew that dream of first love must soon fade away forever! How 
beautiful is that vision which floats over and mingles with the first flush"of 
youth, and then goes to span the horizon of the past, brilliant and anat- 
tainablé as the bow of promise—yet like the golden cup at its foot, which 
children dream of, ever and ever eluding a second grasp! How beauti- 
ful it is!—but oh, how soon the clouds of life come up and drive it into 
the things that were. 

The tramp of horses drew me to a window. Nichols and Stone were 
standing ready to assist the strange ladies to mount. The latter trembled 
like an aspen as he raised the slight form of Eleanor to the seddle. He 
did not look in her face, but placed the bridle in her hand, and drew back 
as if afraid to trust himself near her. The elder lady placed her foot in 
the band of the gallant Mr. Nichols, and springing hastily to the saddle, 
made her adieus and galloped off. Eleanor followed mechanically. When 
she came to the bridge she checked her horse, cast one long bewildered 
look behind, and then urged her horse onward at a dangerous pace. 

Stone remained gazing after them until a turn in the road hid them 
from sight. 

“ They are neighbors of yours it seems,”’ said Nichols, carelessly. 

“Yes, [ believe so,”’ was the absent reply. 

“Believe! why faith, Store, I should think you might know by this 
time. But tell me, how far hence do they live? We will ride over and 
visit them to-morrow—the good natured one invited me.” 

“They live near my father’s,” replied Stone, abruptly. “ But come, 
let us go in to dinner,” and with unnatural animation he put his arm 
through that of Nichols and hurried him into the house. 

I awoke Sarah and we descended to the table. Stone was in extra- 
vagant spirits, called for wine, drank glass after glass, and rede home 
apparently one of the happiest fellows in creation. All were deceived 
except myself. I had been behind the scenes. 

I could not mention what I had seen to Sarah that night, when she was 
so full of enjoyment; but the next morning I went to Mrs. Granger’s. 
Sarah was in her chamber seated by her window, opening to the mea- 
dow. I had never seen her look more happy or beautiful. She received 
me with a glad smile, but did not rise. I drew my chair to her side and 
in a few minutes described the scene I had witnessed at the bridge-ta- 


| vern. She did not utter 4 word during my rapid narative. 


After the first look of startled surprise, she turned away and shaded 
her face with her hand ; but I could see the color fading gradually from 
the lower part of the cheek next to me, till it was left pale as marble. I 
had scarcely finished when a quick step and light knock was heard at 
the door. 


“Tt is his knock,” said Sarah in a hoarse voise, turning a face toward 


| me like that of a beautiful corpse; “he is coming to make arrangements 


| 
| 








with grandmother—I will see him,” and she walked unsteadily to the 
door. 

For a moment she leaned against the frame gathering strength, and 
then went down. A half hour passed. Then the outer door opened 
suddenly, and I saw Stone pass through the yard in evident perturbation 
and turn into the meadow path. The next moment Sarah entered.— 
Her face was palid as before, and there was an expression of anguish 
about the eyes that I had never witnessed in a human being. 

‘He has gone,” she said, with a strange calmness, ‘‘gone home to her 
—now, Sophy, let me thank you, and then leave me. Do not think ill o¢ 
it—I must be alone or I shall die;’’ and wringing my hand, she threw 
herself upon the bed. 

I left the room without speaking, and departed from the house with a 
heavy heart. Mrs. Granger was in the garden tying up her flowers, per- 
fectly unconscious of the great sacrifice her grandaughter had made. 

“Why did Mr. Stone go away so suddenly? 1 was just coming in to 
see him,”’ said the old woman good naturedly as I passed her. 

“He is about to return home,” I replied with an effort, ‘and he could 
not spend the morning with us.” ‘ 

“Dear, how lonely Sarah and you will be, I shall quite miss him 
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myself,” and the philosophical old lady busied herself sgain with a bunch 
of marigolds she hed found trailing along the path. I turned away, 
thinking how litle we know what is passing the hearts of our nearest 
friends. 

Three weeks after our return to school, Sarah and myself were getting 
our lessuns in the little room we jointly occupied, when a couple of par- 
cels from the country was brought tous. I eagerly tore mine open. It 
contained a pretty pair of white gloves, wedding favors, and a card on 
which was engraved “ Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Stone.” 

I looked at Sarah; the gloves had fallen from her hands, while she 
held up the card and was gazing intently upon it. Thus she remained 
for a moment, then with quivering lips and unsteady hands, she took up 
the gloves, folded the card in them, and placed them in her bureau.— 
When she turned to me again, the tears were quenched in her eyes, and 
her lips set firmly together. It would notdo. She was too young—too 
unused to a heart struggle, and with a hysterical sob she fell into her 
chair, folded her arms on the table, and letting her face drop upon them 
wept bitterly. 

After the first burst of grief had subsided, she raised her head, put her 
arm about my neck as I bent over her, and trying to smile, whispered, 
you shall never see m2 thus again. [ never did. 

To be continued. 
— ~~ 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Grattan made his second appearance at the Park on Monday 
night in the character of Master Walter, in Knowles’ play of the Hunch- 
back, and has since appeared as Shylock. We have seen nothing to in- 
duce us to change the opinion we had already formed of him—Mr. Grat- 
tan is at best, but a very respectable actor, he reads the parts beautifully, 
but he cannot embody the author’s conceptions, either with faithfulness 
or force. We don’t mean physical force, for one great fault, particularly 
in the Hunchback was an inclination to rant; but he lacks genius and 
mental energy ; the power to throw himself into a character, and embue 
it with the vividness of reality. Still there were many points, which 
struck us as being very beautiful—his rebuke of Lord Tinsel for instance 
in the last scene, was well and correctly given—the speech to Julia, in the 
last act, closing with the lines 


“The Engineer wo places the last stone upon his sea-built tower &c.” 
was delivered with too much vehemence, and the effect was consequently 
lost ; indeed it appeared to us, that Mr. Grattan repeatedly mistook the 
author's intention—he made Master Walter, a cruel and repulsive being 
—divesting him of that innate tenderness, which amidst his assumed 
harshness, should be ever visible in his conduct towards his daughter; 
and thus the Hunchback instead of a kind and gentle being, exciting 
feelings of interest in the bosoms of the audience, is made a harsh and 
tyrannical guardian—in thus representing him the actor was undoubtedly 
at fault, if not in intention, at least in manner. 


With the exception of Abbott as Modus, the play was poorly cast, in- 
deed the ineffectiveness of the stock company was never more apparent. 
Mr. Lovel is e tolerably respectable actor, but he should not be thrust 
forward in such a character as Sir Thomas Clifford—itis injurious as well 
to the actor as to the establishment. 

Mrs. Hunt’s Julia did not please us; some of the readings were very 
incorrect, and scarcely a point, (and the character abounds with beauti- 
ful ones) was made effective. 

Miss Buloid, as Helen, lacked playfulness, and a certain naivete and 
archness so requisite for the characvter—the acting was too apparent. 


Mr. Placide if he had chosen, could have played Fathom well, but he 
didn’t—he hardly raised a laugh. Shaw did Tinsel very well, but the 
new Earl of Rochdale, was ‘positively shocking.” 


We have not space to notice Mr. Grattan’s subsequent effort in Shy- 
lock—it is sufficient to say, it was calculated to sustain the reputation he 
has acquired here. We should like to see him enrolled in the Park 
Company, where he would be extremely useful, and we weuld advise 
him to eschew starring.” 

Mr. Booth commenced an engagement on Wednesday night, and if 
acting of intrinsic merit could attract, Fe would have drawn crowded 
audiences, for he is unquestionably the only actor of genius of the present 
day. It is to be regretted that his course of conduct detracts from his 
character and reputation, and presents an insurmountable obstacle to the 
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attainment of that position, to which hia genius and talents entitle him. 
The house has been well attended, but not so much so as he deserved. 
We cannot but think, that a glorious opportunity for a successful enter- 
prize presents itself to any manager, by forming a combination of the 
available talent now in the city and neighborhood— Booth, Grattan, Van- 
denhoff, the Broughams, Mrs. Sloman &c. Leta piece be presented, 
sustained by these artists, and would the public not go in a rush! we be- 
lieve they wou!d, and should like to see the experiment made—always 
provided the amount of remuneration, depend upon the receipts. 


The O.ympic closed on Tuesday night, when the manager took a spe 
cial benefit and appeared in every piece. The house was crowded, and 
at the conclusion of the performances Mitchell was called out and made 
one of his very characteristic speeches,which kept the audience in a roar 
of laughter. The house will re open in September. Nickenson accom- 
panied by Walcott, Graham, Dunn, and several others, started for Mon- 
treal on Wednesday. 


Nis o’s, not his gardens, but the Operatic saloon was opened for the 
season on Friday of last week, when the French opera company from 
New Orleans, was introduced for the first time to a New York audience. 
It is said to consist of 32 persons—at present we have seen only a few 
of the number, and of those we are bound to speak in the highest terms 
of praise. Several new Vandevilles and ope-ettas have been produced, 
with all that attention to the minute of the stage, which characterizes 
the French theatricals. 

Les Memoires du Diable, was produced on Monday in the moat effec- 
tive manner. The acting of Moas. Lecourt in this piece is inimitable— 
he is the most finished artist we have seen for some time—he is excellent 
in every character, in some truly great. Mons. Bernard is alsoa good 
actor and singer—he has a baritone voice of capital quality and compass. 
We shall have more to say of the others, and particularly the ladies, by 
and by. 

We are sorry to hear the audiences have not been so numerous as Mr. 
Niblo has a right to expect. We think the company should have com- 
menced with grand operas. L’Ambasaadrice with Madame Calvé is 
forthcoming and will no doubt change the aspect of affairs. 

The English company commence in June. 

We had almost forgotten to mention the band, which is the best we 
have ever heard in this city; to hearthem play an overture is quite worth 
the price ofadmission. It is led capitally by M. Provost, and there are 


two or three ex-leaders playing second fiddles. 
a 

Later From Canton.—The ship Ann McKim, Capt, Vasmer, arrived 
Monday from Canton, bringing intelligence to the 15th of February. 
She has thus made the passage in 96 days—one of the quickest ever 
made. Nothing new had transpired, commercial and other affairs re- 
maining precisely as when the Zenobia sailed. Messrs. Morrison and 
Thorn were still at Canton negociating with the Commissioners, but 
thus far without effect. The Chinese had not paid any of the indemnity 
money. Sir Henry Pottinger was at his residence at Hong Kegg. He 
has had a voluminous correspondence with the English merchant con- 
cerning a proper scale of duties, &c. The Hong Kong Gazette hasbe 
following: — 

We regret to learnthat the Pirates, still daringly pursue their vocation 
just outside of the harbor. On a late occasion the Spev, schooner, on 
her passage from Macao was attacked, but managed to beat the pirates 
off. Buta short time since, we are told, the Kappa, also on her passage 
to this port, was compelled to fire, and happily sunk a piratical boat, 
which was bearing dowa on her, as she lay at anchor under the lea of an 
Island, near one of the entrances of the harbor. Among the native com- 
munity, we are sorty to know, there is a considerable feeling of alarm, 
with respeet to these almost daily outrages on the persons and property 
of individuals resorting to the port, especially as the Namoa Junks, which 
left here under the Convoy of H. M. S. Royalist, were ail captured and 
cleared out by the pirates. The crews were also mal-treated. 

Generat HattinG.—lt having been fully ascertained, to the entire 
satisfaction of the imperial mind, that the Tartar General Haeling, vol- 
untarily sacrificed his life on account of the loss of the city of Chin- 
keangfoo, the Emperor, in a late Gazette, issued detailed directions for 
the highest honors to be paid to his memory, and muniticent favors to be 
shown towards his wife and all his relations. A splendid temple, in 
commemeration of his virtues and his unexampled bravery, is to be forth- 
with erected at Coinkeangfoo, and a tables, with his name inscribed by 
the Emperor's own hand, is to be suspended in, the hall of the principal 
temple of Pihking. 

—— 

Yucatan.—Com, Moore's brush with the Mexican steamers.—An 
extra of the New Orleans Tropic, of the 14th inet., (Sunday) containa 
Commodore Moore's official report of the action between the Texian 
squadron, (sloop of wer Austin and brig Wharton,) and the Mexican 
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steamers Guadaloupe, 4 guns, and Montezuma, 7 guns, on Sunday the | 
30th ult., off Lerma, on the coast of Yucatan, which appears to have | 
been a sort of draw game. 
The captain of the Montezuma and 11 men were killed. But one 
shot struck the Wharton, which killed ¢wo men and wounded four. 
Com. Moore also gives an cfficial statement of the execution of the 
four mutineers. They were hanged at the yard arm of the Austin, pro- 
testing their innocence to the last. 


Victory or tHe Yucatan patriots !—By the schooner Sarah Ann | 
Jane, Capt. Coffin, which arrived from Sisal last evening, we have re- 
ceived the latest news from Campeachy and Merida. The Mexican 
force of 2000 men, which advanced on the latter town with a view to its | 
capture, has been discomfited by the patriotic Yucatecos, and has surren- 
dered at discretion. 

The brave, but mild victors permitted the invaders to depart withont 
their arms for theirown country, if they wonld do so shortly, otherwise 
they were to be held and treated rigorously as prisoners of war. 

It was believed, that there being no vessels at Telchack to convey the 
Mexicans out of the country, they would be conducted to the interior as 
prisoners of war. 

The Yucatan troops at Telchack, it seems, have captured the Lieuten- 
ant and part of the crew of the steamer Montezuma, who went en shore 
for water; leaving that vessel with ecarcely able bodied men enough to 
navigate her. 





-——— 

Jamaica.—We have received by the bask Oxb, files of Kingston papers 
to the 2d instant. 

The Kingston Journal of the 2d instant states that during the preceding 
week two distinct shocks of earthquakes were felt in the Island.—Balt. 
American. 

———=——__ 

U.S. Scur. Boxer. —Capt. Smith of the schooner Harriet Smith, 
from Havana, reports having been boarded on the 13th inst. off the Dou- 
ble Headed Shot Keys, by two of the light house keepers, who stated 
that they bad been informed by some Nassau wreckers, that the U. S. 
schooner Boxer had been in action in the Gulf with a piratical ship, and 
that the schooner sunk by the effect of the pirate’s shot. The wreckers 
also stated that some water casks and other articles bearing the name of 
Boxer had been picked up in the Gulf. 

We give this report as it comes to us, without vouching for its truth. 
Possibly it may be true, but we very much doubt it. The Boxer arrived 
at Pensacola on the 21st ult. and, if we mistake not, was there on the 
Ist instant. She mounts 10 guns, and is commanded by Lieutenant 
Commandant Bullus. : 

The Double Headed Shot Keys are quite near the Island of Cuba, and 
the keepers of tls light house there would not be likely to get news from 
the Gulf (the Gulf ef Florida, we suppose, must be mean:.) sooner than 
it would reach Havana, where vessels passing through said Gulf are con- 
tinually arriving. Captain Barton, of the Norma, who left Havana on 
the 14th, one day after the Harriet was boarded, heard no such rumor. 
News that has passed through many hands, is not much to be relied on. 
The Nassau wreckers may have played a hoax upon the jight-house 
keepers, Pirates would not be apt to cruise in a “ ship,” especially 
among the W. I. Islands, a3 she could not run into the creeks, dc. if 
pursued. A long top-sail schooner of a suspicious character, was seen 
on the 20ch ultimo, in the neighborhood of St. Thomas, and again on 
the 25th, near Sail Rock, in chase of a Portuguese brig; but no ship 
suspected to be a pirate, has been seen, Lastly, the Boxer would not be 
likely to be sunk by any pirate vessel, 

——_—— 

Fire, Incenpiarism, anD Rit in Partapeteaia.—We regret to 
learn the following particulars from the Philadeiphia papers of yesterday 
morning : 

All the sheds and buildings belonging to the brick yard of Messrs, 
James Harper & Son, on the Gray's Ferry Road, were burned yesterday 
afternoon. The value of property destroyed in the brick yard of Messrs. 
Harper is, as weare informed, about $15,000. The buildings, independ- 
antly of the press, cost about $9000 ; there was about $1000 worth of 
wood on the premises, which we believe was also destroyed, It is stated 
on pretty good authority that several of the fire companies, on learning the 
nature of the fire, refused to assist in extinguishing it. Several disgrace- 
ful fights took place ameng some of the fire companies on their return 
from the fire—one in Arch and another in Race street—in which 
stones and bludgeons were freely used. 

EE 


Tae Morperers ov tag Avamses.—The New Orleans Courier has 
information from Washington Parish, that the sheriff, with his deputies, 
repaired to arrest the ten individuals implicated in the late murders in 
that parish, and that upon their approach the ringleaders disappeared, 
and the remainder of the party returned to their occupations. Quiet and 
order, saysthe Courier, now prevail. 

Competition on tue Norta River.—In consequence of the acces- 
sion of 30 many new boats to the travel on the Hudson, the fares on board 
the night lines have been knocked down, once more, toa merely nominal 
rate. Inthe Empice, South America, Swallow, Rochester, &c., the fare 
is now only fifty cents, without charge for berths. 


Deata or Sik Caartes Bagot —Tge last Kingston papers announce 
the death of Sir Charles Bagot, late Governor General of Canada. 


| country friends, who now throng the city. 
| with objects of curiosity, specimens of natural history, painting &c., 








American Museum.—This establishment is now one of the great 
points of attraction for the pleasure-seeking public, and especially for our 
Its spacious hallsare filled 


which combised with the entertainments furnished in the saloon make it 
very justly one of the most popular places of resort. The plan of the city 
of Paris, carved in wood is a model of ingenuity and industry. General 
Tom Thumb, also excites the special wonder of all. 

Hector O'Hationay.—We have now finished this story, and we are 
heartily glad of it. We shall in future publish no long serials, excepting 
Martin Chuzzlewit. : 

—— 
Case or Nancy Beacu versus Mosss Y. Beacu.—This suit for 
alimony, came on before Vice-Chancellor McCoun, on Thursday. The 
Chancellor awarded her one hundred dollars alimony, and the allowance 


for her support, was referred to a Master in Chancery. 
re 

On Tuesday night, one of the Philadelphia alde: men was called to visit 
a woman in a dying state, named Parker ; and on reaching her room she 
was barely able to tell him that a fiend had forced himself into her apart- 
ments, and attempted improper liberties with her which she resisted, and 
he struck her with aclub on the head, felling her instantly. The alder- 
man arrested the villain, whose name is M‘Closky, and committed him 
to prison. Her recovery is doubtful. 


Suerire Hart.—An application having been made to the Vice Chan- 
cellor by the Sheriff’s securities and several creditors for the appointment 
of a receiver, the case has been referred for decision to Master Stephen 
Cambreling. 


The Maysville (Ky.) Eagle announces the death of Joseph B. Reid, 
the Mayor of that city, on the 13th inst. About three days previous, the 
thumb of his right hand was broken by a fall, which finally resulted in 
“ lockjaw ” and terminated his life. 


Bishop Hughes announces his intention to the Clergy of his Diocese, 
of embarking for Europe immediately after his return from the Provincial 
Council at Baltimore. 


Six Synods and Presbyteries have petitioned the Old School General 
Assembly to take the proper steps to alter the constitution, so as not to 
prohibit marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 

— 


MARRIED. 


On Monday morning, the 22d inst., by Rev. Wm. M. Stilwell, Mr. Joseph 
Boyce to Miss Maria Frazer, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Morris, Mr. Abner Brady to Mies. Deborah 
B. Ogden, both of this city. 

On the 22d instant, by Rev. W, H. Smith, John Cambell to Frances Turner, all 
of Coxsackie. 

May 22, by Rev. Dr. Taylor, Horatio Dorr to Adeline L., daughter of John Van 
Nostrand, Esq , ull of this city. 

At Harlem. May 22, James Magian to Caroline Force. 

At South Brooklyn, May 22d, by Rev. Dr. Stone, Lindley Murray, Jr., to Fan- 
ny, daughter of James T Talman. 

At Williomsburg, May 21, by Rev. Mr. Roberts, Elisha 8. Parker, of this city, 
to Elizebeth, daughter of George Barnes of Williamsburg. 

May 2!. by Rev. Joseph Law, Hervey G. Law to Sarah Aun, daughter of the 
late Col. Nicholas Davis, both of this city. 

May 20, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Charles A. Bell to Charlotte, daughter of Capt. 
Samuel Jones, all formerly of Boston. 

iw 21, by Rev. George Benedict, John H. Parcells to Emily D. Johuson, all of 
this city. 

At Lancaster, Ohio, May 16, by Rev. J. McCron, Charles H. Hood, M.D., of 
Pickerington, to Elizabeth A. Davis, of Lancaster. 

At Clinton, Mississippi, May 11, by Rev. James 8. Green, Benjamin E. Roper 
to Catherine W., daughter of Dr. Nathanial W. Payne, of Lyuchburg, Va. 

At Greencastle, Indiana, by Rev. Dr. Simpson, Rev. Hawley B. Beers, of La- 
fayette, la., to Lucy Maria Teylor, of Kennebunk, Me. 

At Warranton, Va., May 15, Sydney Mason of this city, to Catherine G. Robb, 
of Warranton. 

At Woodbridge, N. J., on Sunday, 2ist inst., by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. James 
Pringle, bookbinder of New York, to Miss Charity Baldwin, of Woodbridge, N. 
Jersey. 

EE 


DIED, 


On May 17th Eliza T. second daughter of Joseph Worster M. D., aged two 
years and 8 months. 

On Monday evening, 22d instant, in the 82d year of her age, Martha, relict of 
Gerardus Smith, 

On the 1 ith instant, on board steamboat Fashion, on her passage from Mobile 
to New Orleans, Dr. Truman Hart Woodruff, late of Batavia, Genesre Co., aged 
42. 

At Rose Hill, near Toronto, May 13, Walter Rose, Eeq;, late manager of the 
Farmers’ Bank, aged 45. 

At Philadelphia, May 15, Rosanna, relict of the late Capt. George Collison, 
aged 82. 

At Newark, N. J.. on Friday, Edward Price, aged 63. 

At Coventry, R. L, Avril 20, Henry T. Johason, aged 43. 

At his residence ia Westchester, after a short and painful illness, Peter Loril- 
lard, Exq., aged 79. 

At Vickshurgh, May 11. Basil A:dwell, printer, a native of Ireland. 

At Fair Haven ; May 20, Capt. Joho B. Bilis, aged 31. 

At Washington. D.C, May 18, Peter W. Gallaudet, io the 83th year of his age. 
In early life Mr. G. to k his stand for the rights of bis country, and shared in the 
hattle of Trenton and other distiogaihsed actions in the Revolutien. He was 
honored with the special confidence of Washington. 

Drowned in Washington county, Pa, while watering his horse, Mr. James Mer- 
cer, of Monongahela City, son of the Hon. Boyd Mercer. 
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THE TURF. 


many bipeds “‘ came off,”’ minus 


the contents of their pocket books and 
spirits; indeed, many in our hearing remarked, that “ betting on horses 


war'nt what it was cracked up to be”—rather a remarkable discovery, by | 


the bye, when you have made a mistake in the horse. We were an ob- 
server of the race, or at least we intended to be if the dust had let our 
eyes alone; but shame to the New Jersey “ powers that be,” our ride 
from that city to the course was in a continued cloud of the very worst 


dust we ever encountered—partially blinded, and half choked, and | 
amidst a great dea! of fighting and swearing, we reached the gate of the | 


course, procured our fifty cent ticket for the “Pavillion,” and through 
a multitude of threatening dangers, drove within the enclosure, gave our 
horse in charge of a “nigger,” after carefully placing him by the side 
of one we theught would’nt kick, and then, through an avenue of oyster 
stands, elbowed our way to what we supposed to be an aristocratic ac. 
commodation—alas ! it -vas a “pavillion” only in name—a rough speci- 
men of simple architecture, sometimes denominated “a staging.” It 
was, however, nearly opposite the Judge’s stand, and commanded a clear 
view of the course—was strongly built, a very important consideration, 
s0 we were content to put up with it, though the company was by ro 
means select, or of the cleanliest habits in the world. 

Being a disinterested party, for we don’t bet, we were told a great 
many profound secrets—were informed of certain facts, purely official— 
information which the knowing ones would have given their ears to 
know—such as ‘“‘private understandings” —“league between the proprie- 
tore of the course and of the horses’’—‘knowing which was to win, &c.” 
accompanied by sundry winks and punches in the ribs, by no means 


agreeable on a warm and dusty day. By all this we were considerably | 


edified, and as much astonished as we could be, considering that our 
verdancy in such matters had disappeared some years before. After a 
very long wait, the band in the meantime, playing “Take your time Miss 


Lucy,” a gentleman and a red flag appeared upon the Judge’s stand, | 


and the horses, which had previously been paraded before the people, 
were dispatched to the starting point—they are both fine animals, al- 
though Ripton has considerably the advantage in appearance and action 


—he trots superbly, with his neck beautifully arched and his fore legs 


thrown out at a considerable angle—the other has a shuffling trot, very 
deceiving in its speed—indeed, it would be difficult to believe in its 
fleetness, unless he is placed by the side of another horse. There is 
no doubt in our mind, however, that Ripton is the faster of the two— 
that in steady trotting, he would beat the other with ease. 

After two false starts, the word “go” was given by the judge, and off 
they went in fine style, Ripton having the inside, and gaining a little on 
the ascent—he kept the lead for the first mile, which was performed in 
2 m. 36 s.—the head of Americus being at the hub of his wheel as they 
passed the stand. 
twice, Ripton, however, got the lead, and won by about a length, running 
the two miles'in 5 m. 12s. 

The second heat Ripton broke directly after he bad passed the stand, and 
Americus went several lengths abead ; he made a second break soon af_ 
ter, but galloped a considerable distance, (very unfairly it seemed to us) 
thus decreasing the advantage Americus had gained—he, however, kept 
the lead, and did not break once until within a few hundred yards of the 
stand for the second time, when Ripton passed him. 

This heat was, however, given to Americus, on the account of “foul. 
ing” by Ripton’s driver, who tried to take the inside, to which he had no 
right. Time, 5 m. 12s. 

The third heat was very exciting, each horse having the advantage al. 
ternately, oocasioned by breaks on both sides. At starting the odds were 
in favor of Ripton, but during the second mile, the same men were offer- 
ing the same odds on the other. 
pace, some two or three lengths, ahead, when he made a slight break, 
which brought them neck and neck, Americus having slightly the advan- 
tage, when just upon the line, the driver touched him with the whip, and 


he ran over it and thus lost the race. Time, 5 m.17 «. 


creased interest to the final one, which comes off on Monday next. 


A second race took place, we understood for $100 aside, but we did | 


not wait towitnessit The horses were not of much celebrity. 


During the next mile both horses broke once or | 


Americus was coming in at a slashing | 


It was beauti_ | 
fully contested throughout, and the closeness of the race will give in. | 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


The second race between Americus and Ripton, “came off,” in sport, 
ing parlance, on Monday last, over the Beacon Course, from which, | 


[ From the London and Paris Magazine of Fashion.} 


The newest and most fashionable material of the season ia the camél«- 
| on silk, deriving its name from the ever-varying shades it assumes in dif- 
| ferent lights; this, with taffetas nacré, Pekin Bengal, Ecossais gitana, 
bareges of many styles, foulards, mousselines cachemire, &c., is now re- 
lacing the thicker materials of winter; all shades of grey and violet are 
ashionable. Buttons are much used in redingotes robes of demi 
negligé; they are made of colored glass, , stones, &c., having a 
| gold point in the centre, and are of around form. Black Jace is almost 
an indispensable accompaniment of every toliette ; camails are of lace, 
scarfs of lace, flounces of lace, &. &c. Point de Venise is also much 
, in demand, and is made in every colour; and the patterns are either an- 
tique, renaissance, or pompadour ; it is also made in black and white for 
shawls, or scarfs of eachemire or barege. Dresses continue to be made 
unreasonably long, particularly behind ; the trimmings are two very deep 
flounees with ruche, two tucks, er two bias placed in a lengthened wave ; 
| the bodies continue high and tight, but many have full backs, or a little 
fulness on the shoulders, and the ceinture is not excluded; the perlerine 
is a little changed in form, concealing less of the figure ; the sleeves are 
still tight, but those a la Louis XIII. have many admirers, and it is 
expected will become more general as the season advances. 

or evening dresses gauze or linen, forming double skirts in two 
colours, the one pink the other lilac, are much admired, producing the 
effect so much admired of thé cameleon silk; the same style is also 
| applied to bonnets of gaze lisse; it produces the opal tints. 

Mantilles of black fillet, with trimmings of the same, will be very 
fashionable this season; also the manteau Venitienne, in black or white, 
lined with lilac or pink silk; scarfs of glacé silk are hollowed out at the 
| throat, and trimmed 4 la grandmere. 

Crispins and camails of tarlatane over silk are made with four rows 
of lace and embroidery; the various styles of mantalet all form pelerine 
behind, and the ends are rounded; they are trimmed with ribbon 4 la 
vieille; trimmings of ribbon quilled, the bands of silk decoupées in 

| festons, are much in use. 

White satin bonnets are covered with lace, and ornamented with a 
long, white feather; the Penelope bonnet is the newest style, and capo- 
tes dla Madonne, with long veils of tulle. Leghorns, whether plain or 
sewed, are now in favour, and vary in form and trimming according to 
the use required. Bonnets of étoffe sy!phide are made rather close with 
a narrow bouillonné of tulle, and abunch of lilac or fleur de cedras; pailles 


de riz mixed with silk form pretty capotes, with sprigs of May and 
| feather leaves, or wreaths of aubépine. 


[From the World of Fashion.] 

Cars.—The most successful cap for the present season is the bonnet 
Pétrarque. Tlie lappet of blonde with which it is formed, and the delicate 
| foliage which passes over the top of the front, and the beautiful exotic 
| flower which droops on eaah side of the neck, combine to render this 

coiffure becoming to any style of face. Caps continue to be made shal- 
low atghe ears, with the trimmings of flowers placed very much at the 
back: the crown being generally made open allows of a good head of 
hair being seen to advantage, which is attached with an ornamental 
comb. 

Bonnets.—The fronts of the bonnets are now being worn a little more 
projecting over the face, and less deep at the ears. The crowns do not 

| descend very low upon the back of the neck, but allow of the back part 
| of the head being rendered slightly visible, Paille de riz, crépe, and 
blonde will be much worn this summer for bonnets, trimmed with the 
most delicate flowers and the lightest style of feathers: the form of the 
paille de riz hats being of such an elegant and novel form, that without 
being too open in the front of the brim, yet allows of the hair being in 
great profusion on each side, or for the placing of those elegant orna- 
| ments, such as flowers, ribbons, &e. Some are com d of straw-col- 

vred gros de Naples, and trimmed with a boquet of field flowers, and e 

taffeta ribbon, shaded yellow and green. 

Watkxinxe Dressxs.—The bodies are made half high in three pieces ; 
the front trimmed with a fulling of the same material, placed over the 
centre seam of the corsage, and continued up each side as far as the 
epaulet; another row of pearled loops is placed over the side seams, and 
surround the edge of the epaulet cube cuffs, the sleeves plain; also those 
dresses in unbleached cachmere, embroidered with braid up the front of 
the skirt; the body high and plain, covered with a beautiful embroidery 

, of the same; plain sleeves embroidered in the form of facings 4 la hon- 





, graise. Others, that are composed of a spotted Pekin silk, ee the 


body perfectly tight, the fronts 4 bavaroises allowing of the under chemi- 
sette of cambric being seen, the sleeves plain, and of a single piece with 
open facings, the skirt trimmed with two broad folds. 
MastiLta.—Those composed of white vachmere are extremely ele- 
gant, particularly when trimmed with English point lace; the same de- 
scription when made in the caméléon taffetas is also very pretty trimmed 
with chicorées les Pompadours in white silk, with linings of pink silk, 
and fastened with pink rosettes, is a style of mantilla royal. 
Cotours.—Those most generally for this month are of an 


undecided colour, such as cameleons, scarabée, aile, de Monche, op- 
ale, &c. 


—— Sa - 
Frost.—We learn that there was frost at Staton Island on Sunday 
morning last, 21st of May. 





